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Cosmological chart (detail); cloth pata; c. 17th century; Gujarat 
Collection, Museum and Picture Gallery, Baroda 
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Tirthankara and eight auspicious symbols; ር. 1450 A.D.; Gujarat 
Private Collection 
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Jain manuscript on rituals 
Collection, His Holiness Lakshmisen Bhattaraka Digambara Jain Matha, Kolhapur 


Jain Manuscripts on Rituals 


^ 





The Pratistha-Sarodhara-Jina-Y agna-Kalpa and the Pratistha-Tilaka manu- 
scripts describe the different rituals of the Digambara Jains. Written in 
Kannada, these texts delineate the correct method ‘of conducting various 
rites. They supplement the description with diagrams of fire-alters of 
diverse shapes and painted mandalas which accompany these particular 
ceremonies. In terms of design, the illustrations provide a fascinating 
insight into Jain Painting. 


Of the two documents the copy of the Pratistha-Sarodhara-Jina-Y agna- 
Kalpa appears older. Executed approximately one hundred and fifty years 
ago, its illustrations were painted by different hands. Among these, the 
series depicting the panchakalyanaka of Rishabha exhibits superior work- 
manship and adheres closely to the description of the genesis of the world 
as conceived in Jain texts such as the Adi-Purana. The ceremony of the 
pancha-kalayanaka—the five auspicious events that mark the life of a 
Tirthankara — is performed on an image to make it worthy of worship. This 
ritual, along with the rite of opening the eyes, qualifies the image as sacred. 


The style of painting in both manuscripts — irrespective of their levels 
of accomplishment — are similar to the stylistic idioms seen in the.Chit- 
rakathi Paintings of Sawantwadi. Since the state of Sawantwadi is adjacent 
to Kolhapur, the two Jain manuscripts are presumably painted in the style 
prevalent in the region. In all probability, the Bhattaraka of Kolhapur 
commissioned these texts. The city of Kolhapur situated on the borders of 
Maharashtra and Karnagaka, was receptive to influences from both pro- 
vinces. Since Jainism represented a strong force in Karnataka, the inspiration 
for Jain Painting came from that direction. Both illustrated manuscripts 
provide a vivid glimpse of the styles of painting in Karnataka during the 
nineteenth century. 


Marg is greatly indebted to His Holiness Bhattaraka Lakshmisenji of 
Kolhapur for his kind permission to reproduce paintings from his valuable 
. collection of manuscripts. We publish here illustrations from two rare 
and fascinating treatises on Digambara Jain Rituals. 


Marg also extends gratitude to the advertisers whose financial support 
has enabled the magazine to include these illustrations and thereby enhance 
its pictorial content. > : 
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The Genesis 
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At first the earth was bountiful, there was great happiness, people were beautiful in both mind and body 
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kalpavrikshas satisfied their every need 
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As time passed the radiance of the kalpavrikshas dimmed. The sun, moon and stars appeared in the firmament. 
During this period fourteen patriarchs were born to calm the fears of the people, assist and enlighten them 
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VOLTAS LIMITED 


The patriarchs warned the people of the fierceness of animals and instructed them in the use of weapons 
and other methods of self-defence 
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the streams and to cut steps into the hillside 
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The twelfth patriarch taught the people to navigate 
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The fourteenth patriarch was Nabhi—destined to be the father of the first Tirthankara Rishabha. 


The gods built a city— Ayodhya — for him 
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At the time of Rishabha's conception, Queen Marudevi witnessed sixteen lucky dreams 
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Indra rejoiced and sent 56 dikkakumari goddesses to wait upon Marudevi 
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Rishabha's Nativity 
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The city rejoiced at the birth of the Tirthankara in their midst 
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Indrani handed over Rishabha to Indra for his lustration 
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Indra to Mount Meru to celebrate the lustration 
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The gods went in a procession with 
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Indra returned from Mount Meru 
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Indra danced in exultation continuously changing form 
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The Iconic and the Narrative in Jain Painting 
A Monograph by Dr. Saryu Doshi ۳ 


A MAGAZINE OF THE ARTS 
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Legends 
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Cover: Folio from Laghu d Sutra dated 1604: Spencer Collection, The New York Public : ፡ : ; 
Library, Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foundations, N.Y., U.S.A. d | 


In this monograph by Dr. Saryu Doshi, Marg presents a unique. perspective on Jainism, the — 
differences between the two religious sects with special emphasis on their literary and pictorial uc 


traditions. | 
Marg Publications wishes to thank the following institutions and individuals who have contributed 
in various ways in the preparation of this volume. 


U.S.A. 
Cleveland, The Cleveland Museum of Art: Dr. 5. Czuma, Curator SUIS 
Detroit, The Detroit Institute of Arts; M. 5. Peplin, Assistant Registrar, Rights and Reproductions. 
New York, The New York Public Library, Astor, Lenox and Tilden F oundations: Donald Anderle, . 
Associate Director for Special Collections : 
GREAT BRITAIN 
1 Royal Asiatic Society: Dr. Simon Digby, Honorary Librarian ۱ 
INDIA ۱ 
Ahmedabad, Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Institute of Indology: Shri Shrenik K. Lalbhai, Managing Trustee. 
N. C. Mehta Collections, Culture Centre: Shni Shrenik K. Lalbhai | 
Dehla-na-Upashraya: Shri Shrenik K. Lalbhai, Managing Trustee à 
Baroda, Museum and Picture Gallery: Dr. S. K. Bhowmik, Director Eno 
Bombay, The Prince of Wales Museum of Western India: Shri S. Gorakshkar, Director. 
Shri and Smt. Rajeya Swali =o 
Shri J. P. Goenka | 
Delhi, The National Museum: Dr. L. K. Sihare, Director 
Shri Digambara Jain Naya Mandir: Managing Trustees ۱ oe 
Jaipur, Shri Digambara Jain Atishaya Kshetra (Shri Mahavirji: Kasturchand Kasliwal — . .. 
Jaisalmer, The Jain Trust: Shri Budhsinghji Bapna, Chairman; Shri Sumermal Jindani and . 
“Shri Mohanlal Bhansali, Trustees; Shri Manmal Choradia, Manager 6 
Jodhpur, Rajasthan Oriental Research Institute eh 
Kolhapur, Digambara Jain Matha: His He liness Bhattaraka Swami Lakshmisenji 0 
Mudbidri, Digambara Jain Matha: His Holiness Bhattaraka Swami Charukirtijt E 
Shravana Belgola, Digambara Jain Matha: His Holiness Bhattaraka Swami Charukirtiji; Shri Viswasa 
Varanasi, Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras Hindu University: Shri O. P. Tandon, Officer on Special Duty 
We are indebted to Shrimati Radhika Lalbhai, Ahmedabad; Dr. Rajaram Jain, Arrah; 
Shri Anuj Patel, Baroda; Shri 5. Y. Madan, Bombay; Shri D. R. Mehta, Delhi, for all the - 
help they have extended to us in procuring material published in this volume and to 
Miss Anuja P. Mahindra for her assistance in preparing the manuscripts and the glossary. 0 .: 
We thank Shri R. K. Joshi for creating the distinctive calligraphic lettering and numbering employed. 
in this volume. BL 
And above all, Marg is grateful to Miss Margaret Mascarenhas, for her invaluable support during — 
the editing and preparation of this volume at every stage of printing. ۱ ።፡ 
Marg extends its deepest gratitude to the Walchand Group of Industries for their cooperation and. 





contribution towards the cost of this publication. 
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in character and were a protest against Brahmanism which 
had developed into a set of complex polytheistic beliefs, 
centering around elaborate rites conducted through the 
agency of Brahman priests. Jainism as well as Buddhism ۱ 
denied the efficacy of sacrifice as a form of worship; they 
rejected the authority of Brahmanical scriptures such as the- 
Vedas and the Dharmashastras and refused to accord divine 
status to the Brahmanical deities Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva. 
In fact, the Jains and the Buddhists were atheistic in their. 
approach; they did not believe in any Supreme Being nor did 
they accept the distinctions created by the caste-system. They 
denounced Brahmanical religious practices as not only 
unnecessary but also as hindrances in attaining the goal to 
salvation. The way to salvation, they claimed, was through 
self-discipline, meditation and ascetic practices. : 
The basic similarities between the Jain and Buddhist 
religions, especially the fact that Mahavira and the Buddha 
were contemporaries and both belonged to the region of 
Magadha, led to much confusion and, for a long time, scholars 
were not prepared to grant a separate and independent status . 
to the Jain religion. They paid no heed to the claims of the - 


. Jains and tended to regard Jainism as an offshoot of Buddhism. 


It was only in the late nineteenth century that Jainism came to 
be accepted as a religion in its own right. | 
Actually, Jainism is highly original, containing very ancient 
thought processes, even more so than Buddhism. The two. 
religions, though similar in their approach, evolved along 
different lines. Both gathered a vast number of followers but 7 












Jainism, unlike Buddhism, never spread beyond the frontiers | 
of India. However, the closely-knit eccle ranisation 


ut ecclesias 


mel ا‎ 


. What are we? Where have we come from? And what are we 
here for? From the beginning of time, humanity has sought 
answers to these troubling questions and has attempted to 
unravel the mysteries of creation and the cosmos through 
religious and metaphysical speculations. In India, several 
different solutions have been put forward in the form of 
` theological and ethical systems. Among them is Jainism, one 
of the more ancient religions of India. This system of religious, 
. philosophical and ethical teachings derives its name from the 
Sanskrit word jina which signifies conqueror. The designation 
Jina is applied to those mortals who have conquered the world 
of passions and emerged as spiritual victors. The adherents of 
this faith are known as Jains or as followers of the Jina. 

Expounded by Mahavira more than twenty-five hundred 
years ago, Jainism belongs to the shramana current of Indian 
culture which, in origin, was non-Vedic, and probably non- 
Aryan or even pre-Aryan. Over the centuries Jainism evolved 
into a complete system of philosophy with branches of 
ontology, epistemology and ethics, as well as religious mythology 
and ritual. It has undergone a long process of development and 
this is reflected in its two sects and various sub-sects. Each of 
its two sects — the Shvetambara and the Digambara — has its 
own minor deities, monastic orders, religious leaders, sacred 
scriptures, rituals, festivals and fairs. 


Mahavira and his Teachings | 

Born in the region of Magadha in the year 599 B.C., Mahavira 
was a slightly older contemporary of the Buddha. He preached 
a religion which, like that of the Buddha, belonged to the 


Shramana tradition. Both Jainism and Buddhism were reformist 





the science of numbers and the art of writing. Legends of — 
Rishabha’s life state that after ruling for many years he - 
became disenchanted with the mundane pleasures of worldly — 


existence and sought spiritual peace. In pursuance of his 
objective he renounced a life of royal pleasures and became a 


homeless mendicant monk, spending his time in penance 


and austerities. After attaining omniscience he created a 1 


religious order with four segments — monks, nuns, laymen and 
laywomen—and provided his followers with a code of 
conduct. 

Because he set up a systematic religious organisation, 
Rishabha is known as a Tirthankara and is distinct from and 
superior to, other liberated beings such as the kevalins and 
siddhas. It may be added here that the Hindu purana, Shrimad 
Bhagavata elaborately records the life of Rishabha and 
describes him as the eighth incarnation of Vishnu. Therein he 
is also attributed with the creation of a new type of religion 
based on total detachment and tranquilisation of the sense- 
organs and mental processes. This description of Rishabha's 
religion conforms with Jain beliefs. 

The Jains do not consider Rishabha or any other 
Tirthankara as the founder of their religion. To them, 


Tirthankaras are the propagators of a truth and a path that has — 
already been shown by an established set of teachings. These _ 
teachings are not received through ‘divine grace’ nor mani . 
fested through some magical power as the Vedas are supposed. & 


to be. For the Jains it is the human soul, aided by the - 


knowledge inherent in it, that discovers the truth. Each - 


Tirthankara reanimates the imperishable Jain tradition. It _ 
appears, however, that whenever the religious order established _ 





by one Tirthankara fades, it is rejuvenated by another. 
Buddhist sources reveal that Mahavira’s parents were 
followers of the Jain doctrine propagated by the twenty-third 
Tirthankara, Parshva. Mahavira too was brought up as an 
adherent of the same faith. Parshva’s religion was known as 
Chaturyama Dharma because it enjoined restraint from four 
sorts of activities: injury, non-truthfulness, taking what is not 
given, and possession. Mahavira advocated the same religious 
principles: ahimsa, satya, asteya and aparigraha, but in a 
slightly elaborated form with the addition of a fifth vow of 
brahmacharya. Earlier teachings regarded celibacy as an 
aspect integral to the vow of aparigraha. Again, in his religious 
preachings, Mahavira drew a distinction in the levels at which 
these five vows were to be observed: at a higher level they were 
known as mahavratas to be practised by the ascetics and at a 
lower level they were called anuvratas. The anuvratas were 
less severe and designed primarily for the Jain laity. Thus the 


vows are essentially the same for the lay votaries as well as for 
ordained persons; they differ only in the degree of strictness _ 


advocated in their observance. 


1531 


- of the Jains and its hold over its adherents continued to be 
— strong throughout the ages. It was able, therefore, to successfully 
- counter the disruptive forces of the Hindu Revivalists. 
` Buddhism, on the other hand, could not withstand these 


pressures and consequently disappeared from the land of its 





9 origin. Jainism, though restricted to a minority, continues to 


“ bea living tradition in India. 


Antiquity of Jainism 

The Jains maintain that their religion is timeless and has been 
fevealed again and again by countless teachers known as 
Tirthankaras — those who show the way to salvation. The term 
Tirthankara literally means ^the one who builds the fords by 
which to cross samsara." He does this by forming the four-fold 
religious order of monks, nuns, laymen and laywomen. 
Forty-eight Tirthankaras are born in every cosmic cycle 
which, according to the Jains, is like a pendulum that swings 
back and forth; its movement has neither a beginning nor an 
'end. Its downward swing represents the avasarpini era when 


` conditions on earth gradually deteriorate from utmost happiness 


` to extreme unhappiness. The upward turn represents the 
utsarpini era with the situation in the world moving steadily 
from extreme unhappiness towards utmost happiness. 

: In every cosmic cycle twenty-four Tirthankaras are born 
, during the downward course of the pendulum and twenty- 
“four during its upward movement. Mahavira was the last 
` Tirthankara of the avasarpini era in the current cosmic cycle. 





“The Jains state, and there is enough evidence in the form of 


` literary references to support their claim, that the Tirthankara 
`. preceding Mahavira — the twenty-third Tirthankara, Parshva — 
. asan actual historical figure who lived and taught in Banaras 
ወ inthe ninth century B.C. The antiquity of the Jain religion can 
be traced to the twenty-second Tirthankara, Nemi, who 
` resided in the region of Mount Girnar in Saurashtra, and 
who was a contemporary and a clansman of Krishna. But 
thereafter, the history of the religion shades off into legends 
and myths. 

If, however, the interval of time between the twenty-fourth 
and twenty-third and the twenty-third and twenty-second 
Tirthankara is examined, it becomes apparent that it extended 
over two or three centuries. And if this period is taken as an 
indication of the time-span that separated each Tirthankara 
from the one who preceded him, then the date of the first 
Tirthankara can be traced back to the seventh or eighth 
millenium B.C., which may have coincided with the genesis of 
the Indian Civilisation. In fact, the Jains regard the first 
"Tirthankara, Rishabha, as the founder of the Indian Civilisation. 
‘They believe that he established the institution of kingship, 
created a social organisation and taught the various arts and 
rafts to his subjects. He is also supposed to have expounded 





















followers accompanied him. Acharya Bhadrabahu, his royal 
disciple Chandragupta Maurya and 12,000 followers arrived 
at the place now known as Shravana Belgola. At that time 
Bhadrabahu, sensing that his end was near, decided to stay 
there. He ordered his followers to proceed without him; onl? 
Chandragupta Maurya remained behind to take care of his 
mentor. Bhadrabahu died at Shravana Belgola while performing 
the austerities prescribed for the vow of sallekhana. The 
Digambara tradition states that when the followers of 
Bhadrabahu returned to Magadha after twelve years in the 
south, they discovered many aberrations in the compilation of 
the Jain canon as well as in the conduct of the monks in 
Magadha. These differences were irreconciliable and the 
group from the south not only declared the canon compiled at 
Pataliputra heretical, but also proclaimed themselves as the 
true Jains — the Mula Sangha. These dissensions culminated in 
a sharp division in the community. Certain other Digambara 
sources, however, do not place the great schism in Pataliputra 
but in Ujjain. They also indicate that the final separation 
between the two sects occurred in Vallabhi, Gujarat, in the 
sixth century A.D. when the monks wearing a loincloth were 
required by the local kings to become fully clothed in white 
garments. The Shvetambara tradition reveals many departures 
from the version propagated by the Digambara sect. They 
claim that Acharya Bhadrabahu did not go to the south but 
was in Nepal at the time of the famine in Magadha. They 
also believe that the schism between the Shvetambaras 
and Digambaras took place in A.D. 82 when Shivakotti of 
Rathavirapura established an order of naked monks, and 
members of this order became the first sky-clad monks. 

The Digambara and Shvetambara sects stem from the same 
source but differ in their approach to philosophical and 
metaphysical matters. In the last two thousand years no 
doctrinal accommodation has taken place between them and, 
subsequently, both have developed their own ascetic orders, 
practices and rituals, as well as their own distinctive literary 
traditions and legends. The Digambara tradition is more 
esoteric and conservative while the ‘Shvetambara tradition 
expounds a more pragmatic, worldly view. Even though the 
outward manifestations may vary, basic religious concepts 
and places of pilgrimage are still shared. Just as certain 
ideological differences exist between the Roman Catholics 
and the Protestants, or the Shias and the Sunnis, so also 
they prevail among the Digambara and Shvetambara Jains. 
But the divergences are not of a fundamental nature: 
essentially, the Digambaras and the Shvetambaras are 
branches of the same tree. ۱ 

The ancient system of Jainism continues to be relevant 
for the approximately four million believers in India today. 





Despite the stress on severe discipline of both mind and 
body, Mahavira’s teachings appealed to the people of his time 
and when he died the Jain congregation consisted of 1,400 
monks, 36,000 nuns, 159,000 laymen and 318,000 laywomen. 


The Schism ۱ 
After Mahavira’s death the eleven ganadharas propagated his 
teachings. The faith was promulgated orally, and for the next 


few hundred years the religious and philosophical dogmas 


were handed down from preceptor to disciple. 

The dangers inherent in the system of oral transmission 
became apparent in the fourth century B.C. when a disastrous 
famine ravaged the land of Magadha. It is generally believed 
that the conditions of scarcity caused a large number of monks 
to migrate to other regions. Of the monks who chose to 
remain, many died of starvation, and with them, the knowledge 
of Mahavira's teachings was irretrievably lost. Matters worsened 
when the Jain community realised that malnutrition had 
seriously impaired the retentive powers of the surviving 
monks and that the Jain canon faced the danger of extinction. 
To salvage their religious teachings from total oblivion, the 
Jains convened a Council of Monks at Pataliputra and under 
the leadership of the monk Sthulabhadra, the disordered 
Jain canon received systematic codification. 

Years later, when the group of monks who had migrated to 
other regions returned to their homeland, they were appalled 
by the laxity that now characterised the attitude of their 
brethren. The Magadhan monks had resorted to the use of 
clothing and this, according to the recently returned monks, 
was a gross violation of the fifth tenet of non-possession. Use of 
clothing was unacceptable to them. Equally unacceptable was 
the recension of the Jain canon compiled at Pataliputra 
because of the many inaccuracies and discrepancies in it. 
These, and several other points of contention, resulted in 
sharp disagreements between the two factions leaving no 
room for compromise. Dissension split the community into 
two sects: those who were more conservative and staunch 
advocates of nudity among the monks formed the Digambara 
(the sky-clad) sect and those who preferred to use clothing 
grouped themselves into the Shvetambara (clothed in white) 
sect. The two traditions have evolved along parallel lines, 
while retaining their separate identities. 

The differences between the two sects are not confined 
merely to interpretations of the doctrine. Even the account of 
how the division of the Jain community came about varies in 
both traditions. The Digambara tradition maintains that 
Acharya Bhadrabahu — a learned monk representing the line of 
 pontiffs descended from Mahavira — could foretell, from certain 
prognostic signs, that a calamity was imminent in Magadha 
and he decided to migrate southwards. A large number of 
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For more than three thousand years, the Vedic tradition has been preserved orally. In India it is believed that 
the Vedas first appeared as divine manifestations to the great seers at the time of Creation; since then, according to 
Indian myth, the collective memory of the sages has served as the exclusive and infallible repository of these 
revelations. 

Even though it is difficult to separate myths and legends from historical facts, linguistic evidence indicates 
that the Vedic lore must have crystallised sometime between 1500 and 1000 B.C. and since that time holy men 
have bequeathed these incantations from generation to generation in a continuous and uninterrupted tradition 0 
jhis day. The oldest parts of this tradition do not represent historical poems or heroic tales, but consist of a 
collection of hymns, prayers and magico-religious formulae. These were eventually consolidated into four sections: 
the Rig-Veda, the Sama-Veda, the Yajur-Veda and the Atharva-Veda. The contents of the four Vedas, couched 
in devabhasha (Sanskrit), were retained and transmitted vocally by priestly families. 

Thus for centuries there were no written versions of the Vedic religious and philosophical teachings. This 
was largely due to the apprehension that transcribing them would detract from their sanctity. The very act of 
documenting holy beliefs would have been deemed irreverent. Therefore, the only method of conserving them 
was to memorise them. Towards this end the learned sages devised a complex mnemonic system of instruction: 
both the preceptor and the disciple exercised great caution to replicate phonetically the exact sounds in the 
same sequence as in the original revelation. Because they were recited and heard rather than written and read, 
the Vedas were known as shrutis. 

One of the techniques employed to facilitate memorisation was to repeat, in different combinations, various 
sounds, syllables and words. Tedious though the practice of constant reiteration may seem, it served to engrave 
the tradition in the memory of the listeners through its musical construction; the chanting was no more tiring 
“than the repetitions of motifs in the musical compositions of Bach or Wagner.” As rhetoric, the incantations proved 
extremely effective. ۱ 

There is some evidence that the grammarians of ancient India were acquainted with some form of alphabetical 
structure and that they had precisely analysed and defined the syntax of the Sanskrit language by the 
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developed a pictographic script more than 3000 years ago, 
the knowledge of this alphabet appears to have vanished with 


that civilisation. Even when writing was re-introduced into - 
. India by traders from Mesopotamia in the eighth century B.C.» 


it was regarded merely as a practical tool for maintaining 
accounts and keeping inventories. There was no effort on 
the part of the people of those times to develop this medium 
for recording and transcribing the vast poetic and religious 
heritage. For the Indians the spoken word was undoubtedly 
superior to the written word and remnants of this attitude, 
are apparent even today. 


The Written Word 

The supremacy of the Oral Tradition continued until about 
the fourth century B.C. References to writing begin to appear 
in the early layers of the Pali Buddhist canon of c. fifth 
century B.C. These allusions comprise descriptions of 
materials employed for writing such as leaves, wood and 


metal sheets. Sections of the Buddhist canon also mention 


writing as a distinguished aspect of learning and contain 
suggestions that Buddhist nuns should occupy themselves 
with this activity. Yet, nowhere is there any intimation 


that sacred literature should be copied or read. The oral 


system had conditioned astonishing retentive abilities in the 
minds of the people and because of their capacity to memorise 
volumes of literature, they experienced no need to 
revolutionise prevalent practices and customs. 


However, in the centuries immediately preceding the 
Christian Era, both the desire and the need to relegate - 


holy teachings to writing began to manifest itself. This 


transformation emerged from the ambiguity which began to* 


arise from conflicting interpretations of religious doctrines. 
Unlike the orthodox Vedic religious group, the Jains and the 
Buddhists had not inherited a monolithic tradition of divine 


origin or of unquestioned antiquity. It therefore became a 


matter of substantial import for them to recall and establish, 
as authentically as possible, the original teachings of their 
mortal preceptors. And this they could best achieve by 
recording their canonical works in writing. Since an inscribed 
version of their religious beliefs was of no interest to the 
adherents of the Vedic faith, the written tradition appears 


_ to have derived its initial thrust from the two heterodox 
groups — the Jains and the Buddhists. ۱ 
The Jains experienced the dangers inherent in the system 


of oral transmission during the famine that struck Magadha 
in the fourth century B.C. At that time a large body of 
monks migrated to the south. Of the monks who remained 


in Magadha, many died of starvation and those who survived | 


suffered ‘serious memory lapses due to malnutrition. 
Consequently, large sections of the Jain canon were lost. 





fifth century B.C. Yet there appears to be no trace of any 
early script that can be specifically identified with Sanskrit. 

Education in the voluminous Vedic texts continued to be 
propagated orally and, in many instances, the father probably 
performed the function of teacher. There is very little 
information available on the system of imparting knowledge 
and learning in ancient India. But verses from a Rig-Vedic 
hymn provide a fanciful insight into educational methods of 
schools of the period by striking a comparison between a 


teacher leading a chorus of pupils and the croaking of frogs 


at the beginning of the monsoon: 
"Hibernating throughout the year 
like Brahmans observing a vow, 
Animated by the divine Parjanya 
“the frogs are now croaking loudly. 
When heavenly showers fall on them, 
lying in a pond like shrivelled skins, 
Like the lowing of cows for their calves, 
sound the voices of frogs in unison. 
When showers fall on longing creatures 
and slake their thirst at the start of the rainy season, 
With rapture in the voice, like the son his father, 
they greet each other without cessation. 
One repeats the word of another, 
like students echoing the voice of the teacher; 
Together they form a chorus, 
When at rain fall they loudly croak.” 


The Spoken Word ۱ 
Although the Indian Oral Tradition began, in a formal sense, 
with the Vedic lore it was not restricted to it. Almost a 
millenium later, in the sixth century B.C., the scope of the 
oral tradition expanded to include the theological doctrines 
and the canonical literature of the two heterodox religious 
systems—Jainism and Buddhism. Nor was the tradition 
thematically confined to religion: within its large framework 
it encompassed expressions of a literary nature such as 
narrative prose, romantic poetry and drama. It also covered 
treatises on grammar, mathematics, astrology, medicine and 
the arts. Incredible as it may seem, these ancient compilations 
reveal — from their metre and rhythmic structure — that their 
authors had designed them precisely for the purpose of 
recitation and chanting. In fact the oral system was very 
basic to the Indian way of thinking and living. It extended 
across centuries and to different parts of the country and the 
contributions of priests, philosophers, as well as of poets, 
lent it an intricate and varied character. 

It is not certain whether writing was known and practised 
in India when the Vedas were compiled and consolidated. 
Although the people of the Indus Valley Civilisation had 
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during the Islamic invasions that swept the country during the — — 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. Although all these rationalisations — 
have been put forward, they are not truly convincing. For, 
none of them adgquately accounts for the extreme paucity of 
transcribed manuscripts before the tenth century A.D. and 
their gradual appearance thereafter. ۱ 

A more plausible explanation for this phenomenon is two- 90 
fold: firstly, there appears to have been no organised and. 
sustained effort at transcribing and documenting Jain teachings; 
and secondly, the facilities for the safe-keeping of these — 
manuscripts were lacking. The concept of temple-libraries as — 
repositories of written texts had yet to germinate and take — 
shape. In the absence of such an institution, the efforts made — 
towards the commissioning, collecting and storing of manuscripts 
proved ineffective. It was only after the eighth century that 
this activity received the necessary impetus. This occurred . 
when the bhattarakas —the religious and temporal heads of 
the community — made a conscious effort in that direction. 
The institution of the shastra-bhandaras, its origin and growth 
are closely inter-linked with the developments within the 
tradition of Jain monarchism. 


Temple Repositories | 
The historical development of the Jain religious order shows | 
that in the first few centuries after the death of Mahavira, the 
monks led an itinerant life preaching and propagating the 

faith. Thereafter — from the second century A.D. to the eighth - 
century A.D. —Jainism received substantial patronage from 
kings, queens and ministers of state. Generous endowments _ 
enabled the community to build grand temples and monastic _ 
establishments. Quite frequently, land grants accompanied 
these donations and gradually, the Jain clergy found itself 
burdened with the management of properties and religious | 
establishments. The complicated and complex nature of the — 
task required that it be entrusted to a senior member of the- 
order and the person appointed to this position came to be — 





known as the bhattaraka. This office appears to have been 
created c. the eighth century A.D., judging from the genealogical ^. 
charts of the bhattaraka tradition. BE 
The bhattarakas were — and still are in some places—the . 
administrative heads of Jain religious establishments. As the — 
custodians of temples they were in charge of the maintenance 
of the buildings, the images enshrined within them and all the _ 
paraphernalia connected with temple rituals. And, it was their | 
involvement in the organisational aspects of temple management. 
which set the bhattarakas, who were also ordained men, apart 
from other ascetics of the Jain faith. M 
Many of these organisational heads were erudite an 
dedicated men. By virtue of their position they were in c 
and constant contact with the lay votaries of the order. They 
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To prevent further fragmentation, the Jains convened a 
Council of Monks at Pataliputra where the learned assembly 
compiled the extant sections of their canonical teachings. 
Disputes concerning the validity of this anthology arose 

‘a when a number of the monks who had left during the famine 

^ returned to Magadha. They found it to be full of inaccuracies 
and aberrations and therefore rejected it. This and other 
points of contention regarding the monks’ code of conduct 
led to a split in the community. The dissenters claimed to 
ebe closer to the teachings of Mahavira in their convictions, 
as well as in their religious practices. Declaring themselves 
to be the Mula Sangha, “the original group,” they broke 
away to form the Digambara sect. 

In the centuries that followed, the breach became permanent 
and complete, with each sect having its own set of canonical 
teachings. The Digambara sect adopted as its canon the works 
of Monk Dharasena and Monk Gunabhadra which were 
compiled around the first century B.C. from the disintegrated 
mass of Jain religious pedagogy. Meanwhile, the Shvetambara 
sect renewed its efforts at consolidating its teachings through 
collective resolutions as at Pataliputra. The Shvetambaras 
summoned a Council of Monks at Mathura in the fourth 
century A.D. and thereafter convened two more, in quick 
succession, at Vallabhi in Saurashtra. The second conclave 
held at Vallabhi, around the beginning of the sixth century A.D., 
proved to be the most constructive. There, under the guidance 
of Monk Devardhigani, the participants agreed unanimously 
to commission redactions of the sacred texts. The transcrip- 
tion of the texts, in a methodical manner — as opposed to earlier 

sporadic efforts—must also have commenced at this time. 
s The Jain tradition mentions repeated attempts, individual 
`` as well as collective, towards preserving the canonical and 
exegetical teachings. Yet curiously, the Jains do not possess 
any written text that can be dated between the fourth 
century B.C., when the council at Pataliputra was convened, 
and the sixth century A.D., when the second council at 
`. Vallabhi was held. Actually, few extant Jain manuscripts 
` belong to a date earlier than the tenth century A.D. This is 
`` all the more surprising since references to written material 
. occur in Jain religious texts composed around the sixth 
century A.D. What could be the reason for this hiatus between 
` the decision to commit the sacred texts to writing and their 
actual appearance in manuscript form? 
` Evidently, the Jains were not in a position to implement 
their resolves as enthusiastically as they made them. Also, 
japs their efforts were hampered by the inaccessibility of 
materials required for writing a connected text. Therefore, 
» a few texts must have been transcribed and these 
tly did not survive the inhospitable climatic conditions. 
here is the possibility that manuscripts were destroyed 
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of the Jains. The contents of these shastra-bhandaras reveal a 
manuscript tradition which contains numerous illustrated 
documents, including palm-leaf and paper manuscripts and 
cloth patas. These exhibit a fairly continuous and widespread 
tradition. More importantly, they indicate that the documents a 
commissioned by the two sects differ in three aspects. The first 
of these is the quantity of documents commissioned by each 
sect. It is apparent from the profuse number of manuscripts 
present in the Shvetambara bhandaras that, between the two 
sects, the Shvetambaras were more inclined towards 
commissioning such documents than the Digambaras. Against 
hundreds of such items produced by the Shvetambara Jains, 
the Digambara output of less than a hundred appears meagre. 

The documents of the two sects differ in thematic content 
as well as in style. The divergence in the choice of subject 
matter arises from the fact that, after the initial split, 
each sect developed an independent literary identity. The 
dissimilarities in pictorial content, however, do not stem from 
sectarian differences. They seem instead to derive from the 
morphological processes that attend a style during the successive 
stages of its growth, its extentions into other areas and its 
fragmentation into local idioms. In the sphere of Jain painting, 
elements such as hieratic considerations and the role of 
patronage were also significant factors in the moulding of style. 

Over the centuries each sect has established centres 
throughout India. Both illustrated manuscript traditions serve 
to supplement and complement one another. And together 
they have contributed valuable evidence towards determining 
the historical unfolding of Jain painting in particular, as well as 
towards the history of Indian Miniature Painting in general, 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


1, 2 Palm-leaf folios: Scroll design; Tirthankara Parshva and attendant divinities; 


Shatakhandagam; palm-leaf; A.D. dated 1112-1120; Karnataka; Western Indian Style 
3 Scribe writing on palm-leaf with an iron stylus-tool 

4 Palm-leaf manuscript and iron stylus-tool for scrapping the leaf, inscribing the 
text and making stringholes in the folios. . 

One of the methods of preparing palm-leaf folios was to first obtain fresh 
young leaves and bury them in the sand for three months to cure them. After 
that, the leaves were trimmed and used as carriers of sacred texts. 

The text was incised with a sharp stylus-tool on the folios and then the leaves 
were rubbed with powdered carbon ink. The powder would become embedded 


„in the incised letters. Alternatively, the scribe used liquid ink. In Karnataka, the 


ink was manufactured from the oil extracted from two types of fruit. The oil was 
heated and combined with various powdered substances, including roasted tumeric 
and harde. The mixture was later heated again and used as ink. | 

9 Palm-leaf manuscript; dated A.D. 1118; Gujarat and Rajasthan; Western Indian 
Style 

6 The scribe first trims the paper folio to the required size. He then presses it 
on a board which has strings tied in parallel horizontal lines. The imprint left 
by the strings on the paper acts as a guide for writing the text. 

7, 8, 9 Scribe copying text from an older manuscript... m nan 
10 Paper Manuscript folios; c. A.D. 1375-1400; Gujarat and Rajasthan; Western 
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used this effectively to channelise the piety of their followers 
into beneficial activities. They encouraged the laity to enrich 
the temples with donations of icons for worship and manuscripts 
for spiritual enlightenment. They extolled the shastra-dan as 
an act of religious merit with verses such as “the one who writes 
or makes others write, the one who hears or makes others 
hear, the one who gives or makes others give is noble and a 
Sharer of punya.” Soon the pious act of commissioning 
manuscripts of religious texts became frequent among the 
Jains. The usual custom was to proffer the sacred texts to 
religious personages or gift them to temple libraries. Sometimes 
a devotee would order numerous copies of a particular text for 
purposes of dissemination to various centres. Very occasionally, 
a manuscript would be embellished with paintings. Interestingly, 
none of these texts were ever commissioned for the personal 
pleasure of the lay votary; they were regarded as sacred 
objects and their rightful place was in the temple or, more 
specifically, in the shastra-bhandara attached to the temple. 

The manuscripts gifted to monks were either retained by 
them for their personal use or placed in the shastra-bhandaras. 
The latter was the more preferred practice, as the monks 
avoided carrying these precious objects with them for fear of 
losing or damaging them during their perigrinations. In the 
shastra-bhandaras the manuscripts remained in safe custody 
and, moreover, were within easy reach whenever required. 

Over the centuries generations of bhattarakas and monks 
systematically and assiduously built up the shastra-bhandaras. 
Their primary concern was to collect works connected with 
their faith. It was, fortunately, not a limiting one. The contents 
of the shastra-bhandaras included texts on a variety of other 
subjects such as grammar, mathematics, astrology and rhetoric 
as well. With a collector's zeal, the bhattarakas acquired 
copies of texts that were not available in their bhandaras; they 
either urged their followers to commission the texts or else 
they obtained them from other shastra-bhandaras. This 
obsessive reverence for knowledge made them store, in their 
collection, manuscripts and books irrespective of their subject, 
religious affiliation or state of preservation. Tattered and 
fragmentary manuscripts, as well as works belonging to other 
religions, found a place in Jain repositories. If, for some 
reason, any collection was not properly cared for, the custodians 
of shastra-bhandaras would happily incorporate it into their 


own. And yet, despite the care and attention the Jains lavished. 


upon their manuscripts and books, only a fraction of them 
have survived the ravages of time. 

Nevertheless, those which have been preserved reflect the 
various phases of the tradition. 


` The Digambara and Shvetambara Traditions — 
The tradition of temple-libraries was common to both the sects 
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Although miniature painting appears to have been practised among the Jains before the tenth century, 
no traces of it have been preserved for posterity. Its existence in the eighth and the ninth centuries can be 
inferred from descriptive passages in contemporary literature which furnish valuable insights into the style of 
painting as well as the themes portrayed during that period. 

Of the several references to miniature painting in Jain texts, perhaps the most interesting is the one found 
in the Digambara Jain narrative of the Adi-Purana. It occurs in the section that recounts the former existences 
of Tirthankara Rishabha. Poet Jinasena's version, composed sometime in the ninth century, describes how the 
beautiful Princess Shrimati remembers her previous existences when she observes some celestial beings in the sky. 
She recalls the blissful days when she was Svayamprabha, the beloved wife of Lalitanga — destined to become the 
Tirthankara Rishabha in his last birth. Shrimati longs to be with her previous husband again. Not knowing 
the current identity of Lalitanga, nor where to locate him, Shrimati designs a large chitra-pata (a painted scroll 
or board) and illustrates it with some of the events she recalls from her life with Lalitanga. She entrusts the 
completed version of the painting to her companion and requests her to carry it to the temple with the hope that 
Lalitanga may see it and recognise the scenes in it. Shrimati's friend travels with the chitra-pata from one town to 
another. Finally, one day, among those who stop at the temple to admire the painting is Prince Vajrajangha, 
who was Lalitanga in a previous existence. He comments appreciatively on the excellent proportions and execution 
of the various motifs. Exclaiming that the illustrations are more eloquent than words, he notes the skillful 
handling of colours in one panel, their brightness in another and the emotional nuances of yet another. Certain panels 
contained decorative motifs such as rows of kalpavrikshas, pools of blossoming lotuses, and the majestic Mount Meru. 
Interspersed within these were panels depicting Lalitanga and Svayamprabha in amorous dalliance, of him in mock 
anger, of her trying to mollify him, of her seated with averted face, refusing to yield to his coaxing. Through the 
agency of these illustrations, the Prince recollects his former identity, goes in search of his beloved and the two 
are reunited in matrimony. 

While this information pertains to secular painting, a passage in the Kuvalayamala-kaha, a Prakrit Shvetambara 
Jain text of the eighth century, describes a cloth painting with a religious theme. The subject is the samsara-chakra, 
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theological colleges as well as studios equipped with scriptoria 
for copying and illustrating manuscripts and workshops for 
casting metal icons. They served as important centres for 
disseminating Buddhist art and thought. The Jain tradition, 
widely spread in western India, had numerous religious 
establishments in Gujarat and Rajasthan where manuscripts 
could be copied and illustrated. 

Although not as prolific in their output as the Buddhists, 
the Jains produced some remarkable documents in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. These illustrated works reveal, in theig 
concept and approach, many correspondences to contemporary 
Buddhist documents. These similarities, combined with the 
fact that the first extant example of the Jains appears to be 
several decades later than that of the Buddhists, has led 
some scholars to postulate that the Jains learnt the art of 
manuscript illustration from the Buddhists. The argument, 
however, is not convincing, based as it is on what has or 
has not survived the ravages of time. In fact it is highly 
unlikely that adherents of either faith borrowed the art of 
manuscript illustration from the other. In both groups, the 
same social and cultural forces gave rise to the tradition 
and guided its development. The situation must be viewed 
in a wider perspective. 

With the destruction of religious and monastic establish- 
ments in Bihar and Bengal by Muslim invaders during the 
twelfth century, the art of Buddhist manuscript illustration 
came to an abrupt end in eastern India. The Jain tradition 
in western India, however, escaped such misfortune and 
continued to develop in the ensuing centuries without any 
significant interruption. It is, therefore, the only religious 
group that can claim an unbroken tradition of painting from 
A.D. 1050 to A.D. 1750. It continues thereafter but its 
expression, emptied of content, lacks vivacity. 
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featuring a wide variety of scenes which depict the futility 
of human existence, the miserable condition of other forms 
of life, the torments of hell, as well as the delights of 
heaven. This cloth pata, according to the text, is painted 
by Bhanu and it displays extraordinary workmanship. Here 
again, the emphasis is on the proper mixing of colours, 
the careful differentiation between tonal values and the 
use of a fine but distinct line. 

Although most Jain authors tend to exaggerate and resort to 
the use of clichés in their descriptions, the assessment in 
these passages appears to portray, fairly accurately, the 
prevailing norms in painting. The type of pictorial expression 
mentioned has many parallels with contemporary wall 
paintings of the period. There is obviously a great deal of 
similarity between the miniature and mural traditions in 
such aspects as the division of picture-space into panels, 
the choice of decorative motifs such as the lotus pool as 
well as in the aesthetic considerations regarding line, 
colour and tonal gradations. It would appear that the difference 
between the miniature and the mural traditions was primarily 
one of scale rather than of content or style. Nevertheless, this 
does not deny that the limited size of the cloth or the 
wooden pata, did play a part in simplifying the mural 
tradition. 

In the tenth century, the tradition of miniature painting— 
probably derived from pata painting and not too different from 
it—makes its appearance in manuscript illustration. This 
art-form manifests itself in the wooden book-covers and the 
palm-leaf manuscripts of the Jains and the Buddhists. The 
Buddhist tradition, prevalent in eastern India, chiefly in the 
provinces of Bengal and Bihar, flourished in the large 
monastic complexes such as those in Nalanda and Vikramshila. 
These religious institutions functioned as universities and 


Lady with a painted pata; Maha-Purana; dated 1540 at Palam 
Collection, Shri Digambara Jain Atishaya Kshetra (Shri Mahavirji), Jaipur 
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The beginnings of Jain Miniature Painting survive in the form of illustrated palm-leaf manuscripts and wooden 
book-covers belonging to the eleventh and twelfth centuries. These early documents represent a widespread 
tradition of Jain Painting —of coherent and cogent expression — and register various phases of its development. 

The Jains must have initiated the tradition of transcribing manuscripts before the Christian Era, but it was 
only after the eighth century that the activity gathered momentum. None of the extant manuscripts executed 
prior to the tenth century carry illustrations and there is no convincing explanation as to precisely when and 
how the concept of illustrated manuscripts emerged. ۱ 

The holy Jain texts of this period were written on palm-leaf even though paper was not unknown at the time. © 
The palm-leaf manuscripts were devised either from the long leaves of the talipot palm or from the shorter | 


leaves of the palmyra palm. These leaves were first cut, then processed and burnished. Thereafter, they were - 0 0 
trimmed into folios of equal size. The task of copying commenced with the scribe dividing the folio into two 
- or three columns separated by narrow vertical margins; the number of columns depended upon the length of 





The palm-leaf manuscripts were written either in ink with a reed pen, or incised with a stylus and smeared E E S 





` the folio. The external sides of the first and the last folios were left blank. The text invariably began on the 
reverse side of the first folio and was transcribed in lines from left to right across its full length, barring the. 
` margins. On the reverse side, in the margins, the places for pagination numbers as well as the stringholes were 
. spotted in cinnabar. On the obverse side, only the stringholes were marked; pagination numbers were not . 
- indicated. The pagination signs on the folios were shown by letters on the left side and by numerals on the right _ 
` side (Fig. 19). After completion, the folios of the manuscript were arranged in a pile, strung securely together _ 
- ከሃ means of a cord and enclosed in wooden covers for protection. The whole manuscript was then bound in cloth: — 
` the more precious the manuscript, the more costly its textile wrapping. 











with powdered ink. In the manuscripts of this phase, the first of the two techniques was employed. The texts B — 


were written in a variant of the nagari script, termed as Jain nagari. This writing diverges from the regular - 


script in its appearance as well as in the special forms employed for certain letters. The effect is of neatly spaced. : 


ly representations of the goddess Shri and the god Kamadeva, executed in taut expressive lines symbolising __ 2 





lines, transcribed in an even rhythmic hand. The script has a studied elegance which makes it aesthetically appealing - 
(Figs 4, 12). 

Of the manuscripts executed during this phase, just a handful are illustrated. They are copies of canonical texts 
and contain only a few miniatures. The illustrations, as a rule, occur in the introductory or the concluding folios 
of the manuscript. They are in the shape of squarish panels that occupy the full height of the folio (Figs 4, 12, 19). 
The miniatures are usually placed in the centre of the main column (Fig. 4) and occasionally, in the case of 
long folios, appear in the side columns as well (Fig. 19). Sometimes the canto endings are indicated by ornamental 
. motifs (Fig. 3). The margins of the document were also employed, though rarely, to feature worshippers or 
.. decorative designs (Fig. 4). | 
. Of the illustrated manuscripts of the period, the earliest is dated A.D. 1060 (Fig. 3). One of its folios contains - 














energy. On the side panels of the same folio, and on the colophon page, are depictions of elephants whose 0 


ed bodies suggest weight and volume. In terms of style, the linear grace of Kamadeva contrasts with the 
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of the temple of Mahavira at Marot in Marwar by the famous 


Jain Acharya Jinadutta Suri or the disputation between the ۱ 





plastic rendition of the elephants. Both are examples of 
different idioms, the origins of which, interestingly, lie in the 
ancient tradition of wall painting. The portrayals of the 
elephants are reminiscent of the naturalistic expression that 
characterises the fifth century frescoes at Ajanta while that 
of Kamadeva is closer to the wiry distortion visible in the rare 
and fragmentary paintings of the eighth century at Ellora. 
Throughout this early period, the stylistic expression in manu- 
script illustration oscillates between the two styles. But, 
gradually, the linear expression derived from Ellora eclipses 
the older Ajanta tradition; all traces of modelling disappear 
“and there is an increasing emphasis on abstract form. 

The miniatures in the Jain canonical texts are hieratic in 
character and portray Tirthankaras, iconic representations 
. of divinities from the Jain pantheon, monks and worshippers 
(Figs 3-10). Sometimes the donors appear in the miniatures 
of palm-leaf folios (Figs. 4, 12) or wooden book-covers 
(Figs. 17, 21) but their representations are not portraits in 
the sense that they do not record the actual appearance of 
the person. The conventional representations of the donors 


- gre indistinguishable from those of other worshippers except 


. for the fact that they usually are depicted in a group — the 
men and their wives — which occupies an important position 
In the compositional schema of the folio. The miniatures in 
the introductory folios serve as invocations and usually 
.. feature Tirthankaras, the goddess Sarasvati or another divinity 
. (Figs. 4, 6, 7, 9). Sometimes they portray the religious 


-. preceptor, at whose suggestion, perhaps, the manuscript was 


- commissioned (Fig. 5). The miniatures, however, bear no 


. relationship to the text; they neither illustrate it nor elucidate 


. it. Their presence had a purely magical value which served 
. to augment the mystical truths expounded in the text as 
well as to protect it. These miniatures played an esoteric 
rather than aesthetic role in the manuscript. 

In contrast to these palm-leaf manuscripts are the wooden 
book-covers of this period called patlis (Figs. 1, 2, 13-18, 21). 
They exhibit a remarkable freedom in their style as well as 
content. Apparently the factors that governed the rendition 
of miniatures in manuscript illustration did not apply to 
“the patlis; they were not confined to portrayals with an 
iconic bias. Of the early examples of this group, those that 
feature the floral creeper are particularly beautiful (Fig. 13). 
The motif of the sinuous stalk as it meanders around birds, 
animals and human beings is imaginatively rendered in a 
. variety of ways. One patli shows a delightful patterning of 

lotus-bud stalks; in another, the stem curves around a leopard 
and in yet another it encircles a giraffe. 
_ Apart from this group of patlís is another group that docu- 
` ments events related to the Jain Church which are of historical 
~ significance. They include such episodes as the consecration 
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and painted there. The other example consists of a pair of 
painted patlis featuring Vidyadevis (Fig. 21). In style these . 
wooden book-covers are closely related to the Pala paintings 
in Buddhist manuscripts from Bihar and Bengal. The points | 
of similarity are evident in the arched niches and in the . 
treatment of the divinites — particularly their faces and - 
postures. Little doubt exists that these patlis were executed 
in eastern India. 0 
Both these examples of Jain Miniature Painting employ 
a style that is in conformity with the Western Indian Style, 
and in fact, not too different from the works executed in 
Gujarat and Rajasthan. The local components are discernible . 
in the architectural setting and other decorative details as 
well as in the rendering of the human figures and the - 
different ethnic type portrayed. These stylistic variations only | 
serve to show the regional idioms that operated within the _ 
established parameters of the Western Indian Style. It is . 
evident from these two examples that the Western Indian © 
Style possessed a stylistic unity that did not permit regional | 
factions to exercise any appreciable influence in altering its 
integral character. It also is apparent that at the beginning © 
of the twelfth century the stylistic tenets that were to 
characterise Jain Painting for another four hundred years 
had already crystallised. Even in the fifteenth century, when 
the style becomes more complex, the basic principles remained 
unchanged. D 
Jain Miniature Painting continues to progress ic esta - 
blished lines until the end of the thirteenth century when anew _ 
development occurs — the narrative content of the text begins 
to receive attention. The pictorial narration of legends existed . 
during the period under discussion on book-covers such as 
the one portraying the battle of Bharata and Bahubali (Fig. 14) 
or the one depicting the disputation between the two monks 
(Fig. 15). However, the palm-leaf manuscripts seldom resorted 


century, in the manuscript of the Subahu-Katha and other 
tales executed in A.D. 1288, a new approach becomes visib 


about the same time, illustrates the story of the Tirthankara 
Parshva (Fig. 19). Both these manuscripts contain a fair 
number of illustrations, something that was very rare in the 
earlier manuscripts. Also, the compositions have become more 
complex. They are no longer confined to iconic representations 
of divinities: they include descriptive details of landscape 
or architecture to indicate the locale of the scene that 










landscape is indicated by hills and trees and if situated indoor ظ‎ 
then a pavilion is shown and its interior is. enlivened by 
hings and objects of everyday use. The i lustrations 
construct a progr sive narrative e bye መወ 5 






region, isolated examples from other regions attest that in the — to this mode of illustration. Towards the end of the thirteenth 
` twelfth century, the tradition of Jain Miniature Painting was. 
ined solely to Gujarat and Rajasthan (Figs. 20, 21). Of - 


(Figs. 22, 23). Another manuscript, probably produced at 


is being. depicted: if the scene is situated outdoors then the 




















































‘wooden patlis are executed in the Western Indian Style of 
painting. The distinguishing features of this style are its 
linear energy, taut angular outlines as well as its exagge- 
- rated body proportions and facial features. The most noticeable 
` aspect of the style is the farther eye which protrudes beyond 
“the outline of the face. The glimmerings of this style, in 
“its incipient stage, were evident in the fifth century frescoes 
at Ajanta. But, as a conscious mode of expression, it asserted 
itself in the frescoes at Ellora. From there this distinctive 
style soon spread to other parts of India, and through Buddhist 
art, to countries outside India. 
._ Even though this style first appeared in wall paintings it 
- finds its fullest expression in miniature paintings in manuscripts 
of the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries. Executed in almost 
abstract patterns of shape and colour, these miniatures show 
a progressive tendency towards figures with no traces of 
modelling. In the earlier paintings, inflections in line and 
washes of colour along the outlines suggested plasticity. 
Gradually, these became mere conventions, used without 
understanding, and then they disappeared altogether. The 
. quiet insistence on a cursive line and a limited palette of a 
few basic colours imparts a flat two-dimensional quality to the 
later paintings. 
Most of the early documents belong to the region of Gujarat 
and Rajasthan. This is established by some of the manuscripts 
“which state, in their colophons, the place of their execution. 
“Some of the patlis, such as the one commemorating the 
consecration of the Mahavira temple in Marwar, indicate 
that they, too, were painted in this area, These documents 
“set the paradigms of style in their region. Since most of the 
` ther documents of this period show remarkable stylistic 
parallels, they can be attributed to Gujarat and Rajasthan 
as well. . 
3 Although many of the early documents belong to the western 








“not confit 
these, ¢ one is a palm-leaf manuscript from Karnataka (Fig. 20) 
and the other a painted patli from eastern India (Fig. 21). 
The fo ‘mer, a document belonging to the Digambara Jains, 
‘consists of three manuscripts dated A.D. 1113-1120 (Fig. 20). 
They deal with the Karma doctrine of the Digambara Jains 
d together they embody this sect's F hilosophy i in its totality. 
The Prakrit text, alternating with Sanskrit, is written in 
the Kannada script. This manuscript, like its counterparts 
western — contains iconic c portrayals of = divinities. 












stylistic changes are discernible. The angular rendering is 
exaggerated further and the protrusion of the farther eye 
becomes pronounced. The washes of colour along outlines 
have lost their meaning and become mere cliches. 

The tradition of Jain Painting, however, was slow in 
accepting and incorporating innovations and miniatures that 
signified the magical or devotional aspects of the text tended 
to be the preferred mode of illustration in holy texts until 
the end of this period. 


Collection: The Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland (Ohio) 





ILLUSTRATIONS 
1 Episodes from the life of Rishabha; wooden book-cover; c. 1100-1125 A.D.: 
Gujarat and Rajasthan; Western Indian Style 
2 Auspicious Jain symbols; wooden book-cover; c. 1125-1150 A.D.; Gujarat and 
Rajasthan; Western Indian Style 
3 Two folios: Shri and Kamadeva; Folio with colophon; Oghaniryukti; palm-leaf ; 
dated 1060 A.D.; Gujarat and Rajasthan; Western Indian Style 
4 Two folios: Tirthankara with devotees; Sarasvati with devotees; Sardhashataka: 
palm-leaf; c. 1125-1150 A.D.; Gujarat and Rajasthan; Western Indian Style 
5 Monk with a devotee; Mahavira-Charitra; palm-leaf; dated 1185 A.D.; Gujarat 
and Rajasthan; Western Indian Style 
6 The goddess Sarasvati; Siddhahemashabdanushayana; palm-leaf ; c. 1200-1225 ۸۰ 
Gujarat and Rajasthan; Western Indian Style 
7 Tirthankara with attendants; Nripadeshamala; palm-leaf; ር. 1175-1200 A.D.: 
Gujarat and Rajasthan; Western Indian Style 
8 Elephant — detail of Fig. 3; Oghaniryukti; palm-leaf; dated 1060 A.D.; Gujarat 
and Rajasthan; Western Indian Style 
9 Gajalakshmi; Pravachana-Saroddhar-Vriti-Saha; palm-leaf; dated 1377 A.D.: 
Gujarat and Rajasthan; Western Indian Style 
10 A Jain shrine; Prakarana-Pothi; palm-leaf; dated 1288 A.D.; Gujarat ang 
Rajasthan; Western Indian Style 
11 Samavasarana; palm-leaf; ር. 1375-1400 A.D.; Gujarat and Rajasthan; Western 
Indian Style 
12 Two folios: Tirthankara with devotees; Monk with lay votaries; Visheshavashyaka- 
Vriti; palm-leaf; c. 1375-1400 A.D.; Gujarat and Rajasthan; Western Indian Style 
13 Floral Meander; wooden book-cover; c. 1100-1125 A.D.; Gujarat and Rajasthan; 
Western Indian Style 
14 Battle between Bharata and Bahubali; wooden book-cover; c. 1100-1125 A.D.; 
Gujarat and Rajasthan; Western Indian Style 
15, 16 Dispute between Deva-Suri and Kumudachandra; wooden book-cover; c. 
1125-1150 A.D.; Gujarat and Rajasthan; Western Indian Style 
17 Deities and devotees; wooden book-cover; c. 1250-1275 A.D.; Gujarat and 
Rajasthan; Western Indian Style 
18 Episodes from the life of Nemi; wooden book-cover; c. 1125-1150 A.D.; 
Gujarat and Rajasthan; Western Indian Style 
19 Episodes from the life of Parshva; palm-leaf manuscript; c. 1275-1300 A.D.; 
Gujarat and Rajasthan; Western Indian Style 
20 A goddess with chauri bearers; Shatkhandagam; palm-leaf; c. 1112-1120 A.D.: 
Karnataka; Western Indian Style 
2] Vidyadevis; wooden book-cover; c. 1125-1150 A.D.; Eastern India; Western 
Indian Style 
22,23 Two folios: Marriage of Nemi; Monk preaching to animals; Subahu-Katha ; 
palm-leaf; dated c. 1288 A.D.; Gujarat and Rajasthan; Western Indian Style 
24 Detail, palm-leaf folio; c. 1125-1150 A.D.; Gujarat and Rajasthan; Western 
Indian Style 
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two or three episodes in the same miniature and showing 
the person involved in those episodes as many times. In the 
miniature depicting Neminath’s marriage, Neminath is shown 
approaching the marriage pavilion and once again turning 
away from it (Fig. 22). Irrespective of these innovations, 
the format of the paintings remained the same. There was 
no attempt at enlarging the field of composition or at using 
the entire leaf surface in the same manner as the patli 
(cf. Figs. 18 and 19). The schema of illustrations continued 
to be conservative. In the treatment of human figures 


22, 23 Collection: Sanghavina Pada Jnana Bhandara, Patan 
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Through the high Himalayan passes the Islamic invaders poured down on the plains of India. Fired with fanatic ium 
zeal they came to convert and plunder the infidels. They went back to their homeland only to return again - 
and again, striking out audaciously and viciously and leaving a trail of destruction and desolation behind then 
In A.D. 1192, after defeating the Indian armies in the second battle of Tarain, the Muslim hordes swept acro: 
“the Gangetic plain and established their supremacy over India. Their authority was precarious at first; tk 
-core of the Sultanate comprised only Delhi and its surrounding regions. But, over the decades, the Mu: 
rulers consolidated their position and, under Ala-ud-din Khalji (A.D. 1296-1316) and Muhammad-bin-Tug h 
(A.D. 1325-1351), the Muslim empire covered almost all of India. E: 
These two Muslim empires, however, were shortlived; the reign of Tughluq lasted less than a decade, ar 
“the Khalji empire endured less than twenty years. The Delhi Sultanate, as a symbol of the Muslim regime, functio 
“only in name and splintered under the blow of Timur's invasion in A.D. 1399. The political disintegration ' 
. disastrous in many ways but it proved to be beneficial to the arts. Until then, there was only one court 1 
“of Delhi— which could bestow patronage on the various artistic expressions; and this was limited in chara: 
and extent. With the formation of the smaller states, new centres came into being. Under the aegis of 
“new rulers, art received much encouragement: scholars, literati, musicians, artists and architects flocked 
these courts. New styles emerged and existing styles received fresh vitality. Sometimes the change was subtle, 1 
at other times it was substantial. xi 
If the policies of the new rulers had any adverse effects on the Jain community, they were of a tempor: my. 
nature; Jains continued to patronise their art and commission copies of religious texts. Although the tradition. E 0. 
of Jain manuscript illustration may have experienced a lull for a few decades now and again, production > 
. Seems to have increased especially after A.D. 1350. The vast number of manuscripts written during the fifteenth 2 
century indicates extensive patronage. It is possible that in those days of uncertain religious toleration (0 
the Jains found it more expedient to pour their piety and wealth into unobtrusive works of religious 
art such as illustrated manuscripts which could be executed secretly and stored away safely in underground (0 
temple libraries. Thus, even if the enemy razed religious edifices to the ground, the manuscripts escaped P 
- destruction. B 
The tradition of ን Illustration continued to articulate itself through the Western Indian Style. 
But this style was losing its integrated character and rapidly fragmenting into regional idioms—an inevitable 
` stage, perhaps, in the growth pattern of any style. During this phase two distinctive idioms emerged —one . 
` localised in Gujarat and Rajasthan and the other in Delhi and Gwalior. A comparison between the two — 
` styles reveals that the western variant is refined in its execution, the broad spectrum of its palette enriched Wt 
3 by silver and gold, whereas the northern variant is somewhat rougher and yet more vigorous. The latter is, n 
“without doubt, closer in spirit and execution to the style of the preceding period. E 
. During this period the miniature form also turns towards another pictorial expression — —the Chaurapanchashika 
yle. A vital and deeply felt expression, it presents a sharp contrast to the cerebral and iconog 
u ation observed in the Western Indian Style. The Jain tradition ከ both the Western Indi 
1 as the Chaurapanchashika Style for illustrating manuscripts. 












































attributed to i 











After the scribe had completed his assignment the manuscript 
was turned over to the artist. The illustrator of the manu- 
script proceeded in a methodical manner beginning with 
the first illustration and fully completing it before embarking 
on the next one. Except for an occasional lapse the illustrator 
followed the sequence of the illustrations. If, for some 
reason, the work was interrupted or not begun, the areas 
designated for illustration would remain empty. The completed 
manuscript was inserted between ornamental covers: these 
— sometimes made of silver and embossed with auspicious 
motifs. 


awareness of 
smooth and : 


(pp. 75-86; Figs. 1, 5, 7, 10, 14, 16, 20, 22). The palette - 


reflecting the prevailing styles of architecture in Gujarat. 





textile canopies, furniture and objects of everyday use such 
as trays for pan and spitoons. Contemporary trends are 
also reflected in the apparel: the exquisite fabrics display 
tie-dye patterns in dots and stripes as well as block-printed or 
woven designs with rows of motifs such as geese and elephants. 


Although no textiles from this period have survived in India, . 
some fragments discovered in Fustat in Egypt show identical — 
motifs which would indicate that these fabrics were imported 
from Gujarat. The compositions of these miniatures, inspite 
innovations, are not free of hieratic elements. _ 
Many of them convey the importance of the main protagonist 
by portraying him in imposing proportions. The human . 
figures though pert, are angularly rendered and the farther 


of all the 


protruding eye has become quite pronounced. 

At first these advances in techn 
the transition from the textured pa ፲0168 
surface of paper. But this observation cann 
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Western Indian Style: Gujarat and Rajasthan 


The region of Gujarat came under Muslim domination in 
A.D. 1298. It was a wealthy province with busy ports engaged 
in a flourishing foreign trade with Arabia, Persia and other 
. countries. The Jains played an important role in economic 
and commercial spheres and contributed to the prosperity 
of the region. | 

One of the important developments during the period of 
A.D. 1350-1550 was the introduction of paper as a carrier of 
illustrated manuscripts. Paper, though rare, was not new to 
the tradition; it had been employed for the purpose of 


` transcribing manuscripts in the twelfth century A. D. But 


-somehow palm-leaf continued to be the preferred medium 
for copying manuscripts until the fourteenth century. Once 
paper found acceptance, it rapidly replaced palm-leaf as the 
material on which manuscripts were written and illustrated. 

Paper manuscripts were modelled on palm-leaf nianuscripts 


and, in the initial stages, paper folios conformed to the 


proportions of palm-leaf folios. The length of the paper 
folios, however, seldom exceeded twenty inches. The paper 
manuscripts adhered to the system followed in palm-leaf 
manuscripts in all other aspects such as the division of the 
folio into two columns with narrow vertical margins; the 
copying of the text in lines across the folio; the system of 
_ pagination employed; and the marking of stringholes —even 
_ though paper manuscripts were seldom threaded together. 
— Later, during the fifteenth century, when the potential of 
the new material was realised and fully grasped, the folios 
of paper manuscripts became broader and shorter. The page 
numbers were indicated in the lower right hand corner and 
the spot for the stringhole in the centre of the page became 
a decorative element. | 
. The work on an illustrated manuscript began with the 
. Clear demarcation of areas for both the text and the paintings. 
.. Fis not known exactly who conceived the total scheme of 
. the manuscript, whether it was the master artist or the 
` Scribe. Evidently, the scribe assumed this responsibility 
because, in the margins, there is occasionally either a brief 
caption or a little sketch indicating the subject to be portrayed 
88 the illustration. Actually, this practice seems to have its 
roots in the earlier period and is encountered in a few 
palm-leaf manuscripts of the late thirteenth century. At the 
end of the text, the scribe often included a colophon with 
such relevant information as: the donor and his genealogy, 
_ the preceptor, the date of copying and, on rare occasions, 
. even the place where it was copied. It is not unusual to 
“Come across a sentence at the end of the colophon where 








the scribe mentions, “I have written as I have seen, and 
therefore do not blame me for the mistakes in the text.” 











enriched by blue scroll-work along the margins and around = 
the central vestigial roundel which had now assumed عط‎ — 
shape of a diamond. The rich and complex appearance of 
these manuscripts is only superficially s : otherwise. 
the line is brittle, the drawing poor and the composition 
repetitive of already existing formulae—replete with 
redundant details. And though the miniatures wear a grander... 
look, with the increased use of gold and lapiz blue, ۳ iE 
lack the vigour of the earlier phase. EN i 
Another group of manuscripts began to emerge di ring the . 
early decades of the fifteenth century (pp. 79-81; Figs .8,. 
It manifested a taste for sumptuous design which | 
expression in folios with decorative borders. Initially, 
borders consisted of simple floral and geometrical motif 
later, the designs assumed a symbology: sometimes the panels 
in the margin illuminated the subject matter in the text, c or ۰ 
served to elaborate the theme in the miniature of the san 
folio. Towards the end of the ceritury, many manuscripts w 
executed in this manner. The border designs became ሃ 
intricate, also featuring flowering creepers with birds an 
animals. The manuscripts of this group have an opule 
appearance; they are written either in gold on red or b 
on black ground and possess the most interesting border 
decorations. The illustrators took the opportunity to feature —. 
interesting subjects as hieratic rules did not apply to these 9 . 
panels. The borders depict varied subjects—dancers, 
musicians, wrestlers and animal trainers. They show lovers — 
seated in a garden or bathing in a stepped pool. Sometimes 
the illustrator borrowed and improvised on motifs from 
























contemporary architecture —or from those occurring in Islamic 


carpets and indigenous textiles. 

Absolutely unsurpassed in this group of manuscripts is the 
achievement of the Devasano Pado Kalpa-Sutra with its 
many miniatures and splendid border decorations showing 
sailing ships, rain-clouds, scenes from Persian fables, Persian. 
cavalry-men and animal trainers. There can be little doubt — . 
that these borders depict the army as well as the retainers _ 
of the Muslim Sultan of Gujarat. Since the manner of depiction — 
closely parallels that in Persian manuscripts it would seem. 
that at least some of the illustrators had access to painted 
manuscripts executed in a Persian idiom or a close derivative 
of it. In the latter case it would be a manuscript in the Indo- 
Persian style manufactured locally for the delectation of 
Muslim kings and their grandees. | | 

After this magnificent and extravagant outpouring, the — 
style of painting in western India began to decline. 11 had 
no new statements to make and gradually, emptied of all . 
content, moved mechanically into the sixteenth cent ury — 
(pp. 84-89; Figs. 19, 24, 25). Kk. 

This style of illustration is also employed to il uri 


















because the same refinements occur in both palm-leaf and 

paper manuscripts of the period. Obviously the texture of 
the carrier seems to have little bearing either on the fineness 
of the line or the finish in the execution. In fact, a more 
convincing explanation for the shift in style would be that 

the precision and elegance of the stylistic expression stems 

‘from a changed sensibility: qualities that satisfied a new 
and different need. Perhaps it was this new approach which 
required that paper be used instead of palm-leaf. Thus, 
paper was not the cause of the artistic refinement but a 
symptom of the change. 

Interestingly, these novelties in style initially appeared in 
hvetambara illustrated texts of the Kalpa-Sutra and the 
Kalakacharya-Katha. The first is a hagiographical work on 
the life of the Jain Tirthankaras and the second is the story of 
Monk Kalaka who sought the aid of the Sahi kings — foreigners 
from beyond the Indus—to defeat the evil forces of a local 
ruler. These two texts had not been illustrated earlier. In order 
10 represent the Sahi kings of the Kalakacharya-Katha in 
مهد‎ terms it became necessary to create a new figural 
type attired in long robes and having the physiognomy of the 
1 Mongol race (p. 48; Fig. 1). Possibly, the artist appropriated 
this type from an Islamic pictorial tradition. If so, it remains 
unl Kai whether the illustrator was exposed to this new 

tradition through items of trade in the flourishing ports of 

Gujarat or through Indo-Persian works being made in India for 

the Muslim Sultans and the cultured elite. Curiously, the Sahi 
figures were not portrayed with the farther protruding eye. 

The manuscripts of the Kalpa-Sutra and the Kalakacharya- 

Katha began to appear around A.D. 1350 in both palm-leaf and 
paper. From the outset they were executed in the polished 

version of the Western Indian Style (pp. 75-86; Figs. 1, 5, 

7, 10, 14, 16, 22). A number of these manuscripts were 

profusely illustrated and the content of the paintings reveals 

an unmistakable shift from the iconographical to the narrative. 

This style reached its peak between A.D. 1675 and 1425. 

But as it progressed into the fifteenth century, its intrinsic 

beauty began to fade. The compositional solutions devised 
“at this time solidified into formulae to be used repeatedly 

and with little variation for the next three hundred years. 

The polychromatic colour-scheme was eventually narrowed 

down to red and gold interspersed with only occasional 
‘touches of other shades (pp. 76-79; Figs. 2, 8). The line 

lost its verve and the execution, especially of the attendant 

‘figures, was careless. The compositions became more 

; elaborate, if somewhat standardised. 

Around the middle of the fifteenth century, ultramarine 

5 introduced in the paintings and the blue and gold 

r-scheme itae dazzling effects (pp. 82-86; Figs. 17, 
pal, 23, 24). The appearance of the folios was 
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reveals a style that is consistent with the refined expression 
prevalent in Gujarat and Rajasthan in the latter half of the 
fourteenth century. 

More illuminating in terms of style, as it developed in - 
north India, is a manuscript of the Adi-Purana painted in 
A.D. 1404, at Delhi, for the Digambara Jains. For some reason - 
the painter did not proceed with the task after completing - 
the first miniature and the spaces demarcated for illustrations ; 
in the remaining 257 folios of the manuscript are blank. - 
Nevertheless, it is clear that the schema of illustrations— _ 
namely the number of illustrations in a manuscript, their - 
size as well as their placement on the folio — in this manuscript - 
does not conform with that prevalent in Gujarat and 
Rajasthan (p. 49; cf. Figs. 9 and 10). For instance, the - 
number of illustrations planned in this manuscript exceed by 
far those in any manuscript from western India. Then again, 
the sizes of the illustrations show considerable variation and - 
flexibility when compared with the rigidity exhibited. in 
manuscripts from western India. Finally, unlike the 
manuscripts from Gujarat and Rajasthan which always place - 





. their paintings on the right or the left side of the folio, the 


arrangement here changes from one folio to the next. Apart - 
from the schema of illustrations, the style of painting in the - 
Adi-Purana of A.D. 1404 is different. The single miniature - 
in the manuscript reveals none of the refinements noticed in 
the illustrations of this period from western India. It evinces 
instead, a stage in the continuing development of the Western 
Indian Style as it evolved during the phase of palm-leaf - 


manuscripts and wooden book-covers. Paradoxically, the 


illustrations in Gujarat and Rajasthan appear, by comparison, 
to be a tangential development shaped by different 
considerations and motivations. Thus, the Western Indian 
Style observed during A.D. 1050-1350 finds its development 
not in western India as would be expected, but in northern 
India from A.D. 1350 to 1550. 

A more complete picture of the style in Delhi is evident in 
the fragmentary Maha-Purana in the Digambara Jain Naya 
Mandir, Old Delhi, executed c. A.D. 1420 (p. 49; Fig. 11 
and pp. 64-66; Figs. 19, 23). Its schema of illustrations 
resembles that of the 1404 Adi-Purana but has now settled 
into a more inhibited conservative pattern. Its numerous 
illustrations are in complete accord with the conventions of the 
Western Indian Style as it prevailed in Gujarat and Rajasthan _ 
between A.D. 1050 and 1350—they do not contain brilliant _ 
effects nor do they show preoccupation with preciousness in * 








a Digambara Jain text from this region. It illustrates the 
story of King Yashodhara and belongs to the opulent class of 
manuscripts. Executed in A.D. 1494, it is, in style, conception 
and execution, identical to Shvetambara works of this period. 
The manuscript shows that though the style in Gujarat and 
Rajasthan found its fullest and most prolific expression in the 
documents of the Shvetambara Jains, it was also the style and 
pictorial idiom of the region and employed for illustrating, 
Hindu and Digambara Jain texts as well as a secular poem 
called Vasanta- Vilasa, describing the spring season. 

. Illustrated manuscripts of the Kalpa-Sutra and the 


T Kalakacharya-Katha were executed for lay votaries of the 


Shvetambara sect outside Gujarat and Rajasthan. There are 
two examples from Delhi, three from Mandu and one from 
Jaunpur. Though executed outside the immediate sphere 
of influence of the style in Gujarat and Rajasthan, these 
manuscripts are within the definitions of that style. 


` In fact, they strike as being stylistic extensions from that 


province. It is only in certain aspects, such as the cast 


of the face, the manner in which the costumes are worn, ` 


textile patterns or architectural ornamentation that the 
regional elements assert themselves. But even in these 
areas the regional characteristics are overshadowed by 
iconographical considerations. 

Of these manuscripts, the Kalpa-Sutra dated A.D. 1439 
and executed at Mandu (p. 48; Fig. 4), the Kalakacharya- 
Katha attributed to Mandu c. A.D. 1440 (p. 48; Fig. 1) and 
the Kalpa-Sutra executed in Jaunpur in A.D. 1464 (p. 48; 
Fig. 5) are extremely significant in terms of further develop- 
ments in miniature paintings. For they, more than any other 
Shvetambara Jain manuscript, represent in their execution — 
particularly in the rendition of the human figures and in 
the treatment of the landscape—a fresh, perspective and 
reflect the glimmerings of a new stylistic idiom. 


The Western Indian Style: Delhi-Gwalior 


In A.D. 1399 Timur Lane and his army advanced relentlessly 
towards Delhi. Timur, like other Islamic invaders before 
him, came to plunder the infidels and convert them to the 
religion of Allah. His soldiers, motivated by the hope of 
receiving rewards in this world and the next, attacked Delhi 
and devastated it. The annihilation was so savage and so 
complete that, for a long time afterwards, Delhi was desolate 
and in ruins. 

Almost nothing in the form of Miniature Painting has sur- 
vived the holocaust; the only document that escaped destruction 
is a Shvetambara Jain manuscript of the Kalakacharya-Katha 


painted on paper at Delhi in A.D. 1366. This document 








architectural features is analogous between the manuscripts 
from Gwalior and those from Mandu and Jaunpur. Clearly 
they represent a generic group which differs from manuscripts 
executed in Gujarat and Rajasthan c. A.D. 1425-1475. 

Now, in the manuscripts from Mandu and Jaunpur, features 
such as the human figures with squarish faces and the — 
attached farther eye, as well as the styles of dress, have ا‎ . 
been interpreted as representing the stirrings of a new 
expression and as foreshadowing the Chaurapanchashika 
Style (p. 48; Fig. 2). E 

Identical features occur in the coeval group of manuscripts | 
from Gwalior—albeit at a lower level of accomplishment. — 
But because of the derivative nature of the Gwalior manu- ا‎ 
scripts, they cannot be considered as the precursors of the — 
Chaurapanchashika Style. When viewed from this perspec- _ 
tive, the earlier hypothesis that the Mandu and Jaunpur 
manuscripts serve as the forerunners of the Chaurapanchashika _ 
Style is unconvincing: for, they too appear to be tentative and - 
derivative in character. Obviously the unusual adumbrations _ 
visible in the style of the manuscripts — from Gwalior, Mandu - 
and Jaunpur—represent echoes and not origins of the - 
Chaurapanchashika Style. And it is at this point that the | 
relationship between hieratic art and non-hieratic art becomes 
relevant in the study of Jain Painting. E 

Another aspect that assumes significance in this study _ 
of style is the overriding influence of pattern books, espe- - E 
cially in the oft-repeated manuscripts of the Kalpa-Sutra — 
and Kalakacharya-Katha. Whenever these texts were to عط‎ 
executed outside Gujarat and Rajasthan, the prevailing practice — 
was to import both the iconography as well as the style from that -~ 
region. This tendency becomes forcefully evident in a manu- 
script of the Kalpa-Sutra executed in Delhi in A.D. 1466 
(p. 48; Fig. 3). Its two miniatures, painted in an archaistic 
style, adhere to the formulae and mannerisms prevalent in 
western India. This is especially visible in the figure of the . 
reclining mother, but in the attendant figure, thelocalstyle— — 
as represented by the Naya Mandir Maha-Purana—asserts —— 
itself (pp. 48-49; cf. Figs. 3 and 11). It is also apparent — 
in the details of architecture. Clearly the pattern books exer- 
cised an almost constricting influence except in peripheral 
elements such as attendant figures and in details of architecture 
or landscape. This is evident in the manuscripts from Mandu 
and Jaunpur where the iconography and compositional 
configurations have been imported from western India. But 
in the treatment of the figures, costumes, attendants as wellas — 
architectural and landscape elements, the regional idiom is 
distinctly discernable. And this reinforces the surmise that the. : 
regional style in this area was in fact the Chaurapanchashika 
Style—the non-hieratic idiom from which hieratic Jain art - 
drew inspiration. aa: 































fer. The sari which the women wear is pleated in the front 





less cluttered and devoid of excessive decorative detail. 
And yet, they are imbued with a movement and vigour that is 
lacking in the agitated elegance of manuscripts from western 
India. In addition to these major stylistic divergences, minor 
differences can be noted in the textile patterns and costume 
designs, as well as in the style of architecture and the 
~~ structure of chariots. Though insignificant in themselves, 
` these discrepancies assume importance as symbols of regional 
. variations and they serve to define a local idiom as well 
. as give it identity. 
- The Naya Mandir Maha-Purana style of painting extended 
rom Delhi to Gwalior as attested by a manuscript of the 
ianaha-Chariu dated A.D. 1441 and painted in Gwalior 
p. 49; Figs. 6-8). In its schema of illustrations and simple 
ompositions this manuscript is a more static counterpart of 
the style in Delhi. In the rendering of the figures, however, 
“there is a significant change: not only do they have squarish 
` faces but the farther eye is no longer an organic part of the 
face and appears to be attached to it. The costumes, also, 



















l its end is passed over the head and across the chest in a 
broad band. Some of the men are attired in an outfit consisting 
“of a jama and paijama —items of dress not encountered in 
“contemporary paintings of Gujarat and Rajasthan except in 
- the depiction of Sahis who belonged to a foreign ethnic group 





— and wore the outfit as their native costume (p. 48; Fig. 1). 

. [8 addition to the figural types there is also a difference in 

` the portrayal of the landscape — particularly in the depiction 
of the sky. 

. The Pasanaha-Chariu features a text written by the 








freshness that, in the context of Indian Painting, can be 
regarded as representing the beginning of a new expression. 
On these grounds it can be attributed to the Delhi-Gwalior 
region ር. A.D. 1450-75 (pp. 59-68; Figs. 5, 8, 25). The painting | 
of the manuscript was interrupted and the latter part remains ۱ 
unillustrated: | 

The other document in this style is the Maha-Purana of 
A.D. 1540, painted at Palam, near Delhi (pp. 59-69; Figs. 6, 7, 
9, 10-18, 20, 21, 22, 24, 26, 27). Profusely illustrated 
with exuberant and slightly folkish miniatures, it graphically. 
portrays the contemporary life of that period. This manuscript 
reveals the Chaurapanchashika Style harnessed to a hieratic 
theme. In all probability the artists who painted such manu- - 
scripts specialised in expression at this level and were 
not capable of greater heights of achievement. 

Very much in the style of the Maha-Purana of A.D. 1540 and 
probably painted in Delhi c. A.D. 1525-1550, is a cloth pata 
depicting the cosmological diagram of Jambudvipa with its 
continents separated by oceans that teem with fish and dragons. 

The Miniature Painting of this period exhibits the division 
of the Western Indian Style into two regional interpretations. 
Both operate within the parameters of the Western Indian 
Style but have a distinctive identity of their own. This 
phase is especially notable for the emergence of the 
Chaurapanchashika Style. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Collection: The Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland (Ohio) ® 


1 Kalaka with Sahi chief; Kalakacharya-Katha; paper; c. 1440 A.D.; Mandu 
(?); Western Indian Style 

2 Champavati and Bilhana; Folio from the Chaurapanchashika Series; c. 1500 A.D.; 
Rajasthan or northern India (?); Chaurapanchashika Style x 
3 Birth of Mahavira; Kalpa-Sutra; paper; dated 1466 A.D. at Delhi; Western 
Indian Style | A 
4 Conception and Birth of Mahavira; Kalpa-Sutra; paper; dated 1439 A.D. at. 
Mandu (M.P.); Western Indian Style E 
5 Queen Trishala and attendants; Kalpa-Sutra; paper; dated 1465 A.D. at ^ 
Jaunpur (U.P.); Western Indian Style e 
6 Queen Vama with companions; Pasanaha-Chariu; paper; dated 1441 A.D. 1 
at Gwalior; Western Indian Style I 
7 A king with his courtier; Pasanaha-Chariu; dated 1441 A.D. at Gwalior; ' 
Western Indian Style ሰል 
8 Cavalry-men; Pasanaha-Chariu; dated 1441 A.D. at Gwalior; Western Indian Style 8 
9 Folios showing schema of illustrations prevalent in northern India; Adi-Purana; | 
paper; dated 1404 A.D. at Delhi; Western Indian Style 
10 Folios showing schema of illustrations prevalent in western India: Kalpa-Sutra; 
paper; c. 1375-1400 A.D.; Gujarat and Rajasthan; Western Indian Style mate 
11 Dancers; Maha-Purana; paper; ር. 1420 A.D.; Delhi (?); Western Indian Style - 
12 Detail, palm-leaf folio; ር. 1125-1150 A.D.; Gujarat and Rajasthan; Western — 
Indian Style ۱ TEL Mt 








The Chaurapanchashika Style 


In the Chaurapanchashika Style, the miniature form has 
clearly turned towards another expression. It is a vibrant 
“idiom with an assured line and a vivid palette of contrasting 
colours juxtaposed against one another. Although the rendering 


of the figures contains certain angularities, the farther pro- 


truding eye is missing (p. 48; Fig. 2). Exactly when the style 
originated is not known but its earliest dated example appears 
towards the end of the fifteenth century. Several Jain manu- 
scripts executed between A.D. 1430-1470 outside Gujarat 
and Rajasthan, exhibit certain stylistic affectations which 
indicate that this vital idiom may have begun in the Hindu 
courts of Mewar and Gwalior c. A.D. 1425. One of the 
objections to this early date so far, revolves around the 
question of the male sartorial style: whether or not the 
chakdar jama —a jama with pointed ends— existed before 
Akbar came to the throne in A.D. 1556. Although this item of 
apparel occurs continuously in the painted documents of the 
Akbar period, it is absent in all previously dated documents. 
On the basis of this evidence, scholars have assumed that 
any miniature depicting this attire could not have been painted 
earlier than A.D. 1550. 

However, there is an alternative interpretation — that the 
chakdar jama stemmed from outfits prevalent in certain 
Hindu and Muslim courts prior to Akbar's reign. In fact, 
the costume of the atpati turban and the chakdar jama that 
Akbar introduced in the Mughal court is conceivably a 
direct outcome of his marriage to the princess of Amer. 
In accordance with old Hindu customs, Akbar would have 
received costly gifts from his in-laws including a resplendent 
outfit to wear at the wedding ceremony. And, Akbar, out of 
deference, and as part of diplomatic relations with his Hindu 
allies, could have adopted the Hindu costume. The dress that 
Akbar popularised, when compared with that of his father, 
Humayun, certainly appears Indian. In accordance with this 
line of reasoning, the Chaurapanchashika Style can be 
assigned to Hindu and Muslim courts c. A.D. 1425. 

Three Jain documents employ the Chaurapanchashika 
Style of painting. One of them, apparently the earliest, is an 
Adi-Purana, the paintings of which fall into two sections. 
The first of these, a mannered variant of the Naya Mandir 
Maha-Purana style, was presumably painted in Delhi ር. A.D. 
1440 (pp. 56-58; Figs. 1, 5, 4). The second section, executed in 
the Chaurapanchashika Style, is like the first, extremely 
imaginative in its schema of illustrations as well as in its 
depictions of everyday life. Interestingly, some of the 
illustrations in both sections portray not only the episodes 
in the story but also the similies and metaphors mentioned 
in the text. The style in the second section has a verve and 
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Jain literature possesses a distinctive quality of its own. Encompassing a vast body of collective works, the Jain 
canon illuminates the inner thoughts and ideals of an exceptional group of minds from a distant epoch. At the 
core of the ancient texts rest the first stirrings of metaphysical speculation. The sacred books are didactic in 
tone and the earliest among them strikes as a mosaic of ‘truths’, pieced together from heterogeneous elements. 
Although the foundations of Jain literature were established by learned monks and sages, the edifice, once 
erected, was enlarged and embellished by the various contributions of poets. The canon covers a broad spectrum 
of literary activity that spans over two thousand years. 

Large segments of the canonical assemblage are devoted to the discussion of subjects such as Karmic Theory; 
the classification of living beings; the doctrine of soul and matter; the mythical and geographical accounts of the 
continents and the oceans. The sermons include graphic renditions of the Jain concept of torment in hell for the 
wicked as well as delightful descriptions of the celestial abodes of the gods for the pious. The ancient literature 
also incorporates scientific works which pertain to the proper division of time and the seasons, as well as the 
sciences of astronomy and cosmology. Yet other sections are concerned with rules for monks and laypeople, 
and contain warnings about ‘heretical’ religious orders. Frequently, the authors resort to polemical observations 
to justify a point. For example, a direct criticism of Brahmanical rituals reads as follows: “If it were true that 
perfection can be attained by ablutions with cold water, then fishes, tortoises and snakes would attain the 
highest perfection. And, if water really washed away the evil deed, then it must need wash away the good 
deeds also.” 

The teachings project the approach to spiritual purification through the strictest observance of self-abnegation, 
patience and humility. In this context the touching ballad of Nemi conveys the ideal of asceticism by juxtaposing 
the portrait of the ascetic life against that of a warrior or ruler. The understanding of Jain philosophy is 
intimately connected with the life of Mahavira, who is perhaps the most acclaimed preceptor of the community. 
Jainism demands rigid adherence to religious vows, even in the face of adversity and therefore holds Mahavira, 
the Great Hero, as the archetype of the Jain mendicant. | 

Of the various teachings, the one bearing the title “Holy Teachings and Explanations” is significant in its 
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Tirthankara, Rishabha. The accounts are encrusted with 
formal stereotyped formulae which tend to become mono- 
tonous, so much so that in the later stories, only a catchword 
is given by way of reference. to passages in the previous 
narration. This cliché technique occurs fairly frequently in 
works intended for recitation. 

Among the kathanakas (little tales) there is the charming 
story known as the Kalakacharya-Katha, which forms part of 
the literature of the Shvetambara Jains. The legend, apparently 
with an historical core, resembles a Prakrit poem in its 
mixture of prose and verse. Here again, fact and fable are 
interwoven in the same textual fabric. 

The theme of the Yashodhara-Charita is a perennial 
favourite with the Digambara Jains. It is a fable that deals with 
one of the five basic injunctions: restraint from killing. The 
literary form adopted for this work is to follow the fate of 
one person as he goes through various re-incarnations — from 
that of a human, to an animal, to a bird, and back to a 
human. The underlying intention of this piece is to stress 
the suffering brought upon oneself by sin. 

It is evident from these legends and fables that the Jains, 
like their co-religionists, enjoyed garnishing their teachings 
with story-telling, propagating their doctrinal values by means 
of parables, and combining the natural with the supernatural. 
It is obviously a literature directed toward the masses which 
effectively exploits the Indian taste for the miraculous. The 
work also contains many contemporaneous themes and popular 
tales that the authors borrowed from prevailing literary 
traditions and adjusted to fit their own context. The puranas 
and the charitas often served as an outline within which all 
sorts of tales of adventure and fables were introduced. The 
mythological framework functions as a supplement to the 
canon and becomes an effective agent in religious instruction 
and edification. It provides fascinating insight into the essence 
of Jainism. 


exposition of the Jain dogmas. This document, conceived in 
the dialogue form of question and answer, provides, more 
than any other work, glimpses of Mahavira as an historical 
figure. Through it, we gain a perspective on his personality, 
his life, his work, as well as his relationship with his 
disciples and contemporaries. It also serves as an important 
record for the history of linguistics and the development of 
literary style: it carries the authentic echoes of the founder's 
own manner of expression. 

Side by side, the canonical and non-canonical traditions 
evolved. A large body of non-canonical literature comprising 
of epics, poetry, legends, stories and fables served to elaborate 
and elucidate the canonical texts. Often, the difference 
between the two genres becomes amorphous. The narrative 
mode is particularly suitable for effecting transitions back and 
forth and the Adi-Purana, a Digambara Jain text of epic pro- 
portions, employs this method constantly. The progression 
of the narrative is periodically interrupted by intervals 
during which Rishabha or another saint expounds on the 
Jain canon. This text is also notable for the little tales and 
fables that are inserted into the mainstream of the narration. 
They are not mere digressions, nor are they placed there 
for entertainment; they serve the more subtle purpose of 
teaching and reinforcing the Jain beliefs. The Adi-Purana 
is conceived and structured in the popular question and answer 
form which is so common in Indian literature. The exchanges 
involve occasional questions and lengthy elaborate responses. 

Biographies of Tirthankaras and sages also abound. In this 
sphere the distinctions between fact and fiction become 
irrelevant and the line between the two is conspicuously 
absent. In the legends of historical figures such as Mahavira 
and Parshva, history and myth intertwine. In the Kalpa-Sutra, 
a canonical text of the Shvetambara Jains, there is a section 
that narrates the stories connected with the last three 
Tirthankaras — Mahavira, Parshva and Nemi — and the first 


Folio showing Tirthankara; palm-leaf; c. 1375 A.D.: Gujarat-Rajasthan; Western Indian Style; 


Collection, Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland (Ohio) 
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remaining great men forms the Uttara-Purana. ell 
` biographical accounts of the Jain saints and heroic figures, but it also presents a comprehensive picture of : 
.. Jain historical and spiritual perspectives. In this sense, the overall significance of the work reaches far beyon 
that of the heroic epic poem. The section known as the Adi-Purana, for example, includes the various rites and 


0 consecrations, in their proper order, which an individual must undergo before attaining ۵ and enlighten- _ ። 
` ` ment. A more practical aspect of the narrative concerns the detailed descriptions of the attempt to develop a form 


` of government. This was apparently initiated because of the deteriorating circumstances that plagued the earth 


. which caused increasing discordance among the people. The text also defines the procedure involved in the institution 


of a legal system, as well as the elements inherent in town planning. All of these additional features, interspersed ፲ 0 


within the complicated story-line, contribute toward historical and philosophical insights into the Jain psyche. 7 
Akin to many Hindu puranas, the Jain Maha-Purana deals with the Genesis of the world, the epochs between the 


` Manus and the legendary dynasties. And, interestingly, it is replete with Brahmanical terms as well as with rites - ur 
. associated with Brahmanism. This is no accidental occurrence; it is employed to convey, in a subtle manner, that — 

.. Brahmanism and Hinduism are merely degenerate forms of the true faith — Jainism — which has existed from time | 
. immemorial. | 


. One of the early texts on the theme of the sixty-three great men is that composed in Sanskrit by Jinasena during 
. ከ6 ninth century A.D., in Karnataka. The author called the work Trishashtilakshana-Maha-Purana-Samgraha. 
` He was, however, able to complete only a part of it before his death; his disciple, Gunabhadra, finished the 
'emaining sections. Another poet, Pushpadanta, composed the Maha-Purana in Prakrit towards the end of the . 

1 century, in Manyakheta, the capital of the Rashtrakuta empire. - 
| at men occur in the sacred literature of the Shvetambara sect 
ong these is the Trishashti-Shalaka-Purusha-Charita composed c. 1170-1172 A.D 












Jain texts conceive of the cosmic cycle as a wheel; its twelve 
spokes divide it into twelve segments — each representing a 
different phase of the cosmic cycle. These phases are: 

1: sushama-sushama (utmost happiness) 

2: sushama (happiness) 

3 : sushama-dushama (happiness with some unhappiness) 

4 : dushama-sushama (unhappiness with some happiness) 
9 : dushama (unhappiness) 
6 : dushama-dushama (utmost unhappiness) 
7 : dushama-dushama (utmost unhappiness) 
8: dushama (unhappiness) 
9 : dushama-sushama (unhappiness with some happiness) 
10 : sushama-dushama (happiness with some unhappiness) 
11: sushama (happiness) 

12 : sushama-sushama (utmost happiness). 
The movement of the cosmic cycle through time is comparable 
to the single rotation of the wheel. The downward movement 
of the cycle represents the avasarpini era during which time 
the world succumbs to the influence of the bad serpent; 
the physical environment as well as the spiritual conditions 
on earth begin to deteriorate. During this course, suffering 
steadily increases until it eclipses happiness. The dissipation 
of piety and knowledge reflects the degenerative quality 
of the phase. In this era the life-span, physical stature and 
energy of human beings become diminutive. When the wheel 
takes an upward turn, it enters the sphere of influence of 
the good serpent. A new era—that of utsarpini — dawns. 
Truth and piety are on the ascendency. From chaos and 
despair, the environmental conditions of life on earth progress 
to utmost bliss in six stages — each stage happier than the 
last. Together these two eras — avasarpini and utsarpini — 
form one cosmic cycle. 

Jain literary conventions compare the cosmic cycle to the 
lunar cycle. The avasarpini and utsarpini eras are analogous to 
the krishnapaksha and the shuklapaksha of the moon. 
Just as the brightness of the moon wanes in the krishnapaksha 
phase and waxes in the shuklapaksha phase, so the state of 
happiness in the world decreases in the avasarpini era and 
increases in the utsarpini era. Again, just as the krishnapaksha 
and shuklapaksha of the moon eternally succeed each other, 
so do the avasarpini and utsarpini eras of the cosmic cycle. 

In every cosmic cycle 48 Tirthankaras are born to lead 
humanity to salvation: 24 in the avasarpini era and 24 in 
the utsarpini era. In both eras one Tirthankara is born in 
the sushama-dushama phase and the remaining 23 are born 
in the dushama-sushama phase. 

According to Jain myths, in the present cosmic cycle 
which is passing through its avasarpini era, Rishabha was 
destined to be the first Tirthankara. ۱ 

The first phase of the current cosmic cycle was a period of 





disciple, Gautama Ganadhara. The initial verses of the 
Maha-Purana tell of the King Shrenika, who approaches 
Gautama Ganadhara and entreats him to recite the story of 
the Maha-Purana. Gautama obliges the King with the 
account. The narrative unfolds in answer to each of Shrenika’s 
questions. || Fig. 1 || 





Private Collection 


The Text 


. The two compositions of the Adi-Purana reflect that each 


author tends to vary in his treatment of the narrative and in | 


his arrangement of its sections. This poetic license, however, 
does not interfere with the story-line; the theme remains the 
same in both versions. 

The Jains believe that their religion is timeless and that it 
has been revealed to humanity by countless Tirthankaras in 
an infinite series of cosmic cycles, having neither a beginning 
nor an end. 
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kalpavrikshas registered still further decline until even necessities 
became scarce and this caused serious dissensions amidst 
the people. The fifth patriarch therefore assigned certain 
kalpavrikshas to specified territories and encouraged everyone 
to share whatever was available. But some individuals made 
sly incursions into the areas of others which resulted in bitter 
and violent quarrels. The sixth patriarch was thus compelled 
to demarcate territorial boundaries with hedges. From the 
seventh patriarch, people learnt how to harness and ride 
elephants and horses. 

Because they died the instant their children were born in 
the sushama-sushama phase, parents had had no occasion to 
see their offspring. But during the rule of the eighth patriarch, 
parents began to catch fleeting glimpses of their progeny. 
Thereafter, the advent of every new patriarch coincided with 
a lengthening of time spent between parents and children. At 
first it was only a few minutes, then a few hours, then a few 
days and finally, the term of family interaction stretched into 
many years. 

At the time of the twelfth patriarch, hills and streams began 
to form on earth and so he taught the people how to make 
boats and how to cut steps in the hillside. || Fig. 2 || 

During the time of the thirteenth patriarch children were 
born in a sac and he showed parents the manner in which to 
free the children from the membrane. Thereafter, children 
were born as they are today and the fourteenth patriarch 
guided the people in the correct method of severing the 
umbilical cord at the time of birth. Thus he came to be 
known as kulakara Nabhi, or Nabhiraj. Nabhi and his 
wife Marudevi were destined to be the parents of the first 
Tirthankara, Rishabha. || Fig. 4 || 
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great happiness; people were beautiful in both mind and 
body, free of all blemishes. Their existence knew neither 
strife nor want because the ten kalpavrikshas abundantly 
satisfied all their needs and desires. During this period 
ħusband and wife exhibited great devotion towards each 
other and spent all their time together. Both were destined 
to die simultaneously and, at the very moment of death, 
to give birth to twins—a boy and a girl. These twins, in 
turn, lived as husband and wife until it was time for them 
to die and give birth to another set of twins. 

The second cosmic phase, that of sushama, was also one 
of happiness, although not of utter bliss. In the third phase, 
happiness became tinged with unhappiness and, as the phase 
drew to an end, the power of the kalpavrikshas diminished. 
The Age of Fourteen Kulakaras 
At suitable intervals in the avasarpini era, fourteen kulakaras, 
patriarchs, were born. They played a specific and significant 
role in assisting people to cope with the declining conditions 
in the world. They also explained the many changes that 
would follow as the cosmic cycle progressed on its downward 
course. 

The first startling occurrence was the appearance of the sun 
and the moon in the firmament. Until that time, the brilliance 
of the jyotiranga kalpavriksha had obscured the radiance of all 
heavenly bodies. But now, as the intensity of the former 
dimmed, the latter shone forth. The appearance of the sun and 
the moon aroused fear and suspicion in the minds of the 
people. It became the task of the first patriarch to calm their 
apprehensions by describing how these celestial bodies had 
become visible. 

As the light from the jyotiranga kalpavriksha faded further, 
twinkling stars manifested themselves in the skies. While 
describing the nature of this phenomenon, the second 
patriarch discussed the different stars, the constellations, 
the movements of the planets, and the forces which caused 
solar and lunar eclipses. He also prepared the men and women 
for forthcoming changes such as the rising and setting of the 
sun which would lead to a separation between day and night 
on earth. 

In the time of the third patriarch, people were astounded to 
see animals such as lions and tigers, which had hitherto served 
as pets, turn into fierce attacking beasts. The third patriarch 
told the people not to expect the animals to be docile anymore. 
He warned them to avoid all animals that possessed sharp 
fangs, claws or long horns — barring domesticated cows and 
buffaloes. For the protection.of the masses, the fourth patriarch 
instructed them in the use of weapons and other methods of 
self-defense. 

As the avasarpini era advanced, the power of the 
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model for subsequent urban development. || Fig. 5 || 

Nabhi resided in the palace with his beauteous consort, 
Marudevi. Six months prior to the conception of the first 
Tirthankara, Rishabha, the god Dhanya showered the earth, 
which had been impoverished by the disappearance of the 
kalpavrikshas, with gold and gems to make it worthy of the 
coming of the Tirthankara. The cosmic cycle had already 
completed its first two phases and was well into the third 
phase — sushama-dushama — at this time. 
Conception: 
One night as Marudevi lay asleep on her couch, there came to 
her sixteen auspicious dreams. In the dreams she saw: (1) an 
elephant with ichor streaming from its temples; (2) a splendid 
bull, white as the white lotus; (3) a lion, that glowed like the 
luminous moon; (4) the lustration of goddess Lakshmi; 
(5) a pair of fragrant flower-garlands, surrounded by bees; 
(6) the full moon encircled by stars; (7) the piercing rays of 
the rising sun; (8) two golden vases, covered with water-lilies 
like Marudevi's own breasts covered by her hands; (9) two 
fish shaped like Marudevi's eyes; (10) a lake, yellowed by 
lotus pollen; (11) the ocean splashing angrily against the 
restraining shore; (12) a high throne of sparkling. gems; 
(13) a heavenly carriage studded with pearls and precious 
stones; (14) a mansion from the netherworld; (15) a heap of 
jewels illuminating the very firmament; (16) a bright smoke- 
less fire. At the end of these dreams, Marudevi saw a 
beautiful golden bull entering her mouth. || Fig. 7 || 

Marudevi awoke and the hair on her body stood erect in 
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By this time the powers of the kalpavrikshas had completely 
extinguished and soon the kalpavrikshas had vanished 
altogether. In their place sprouted stalks of grain and trees 
laden with fruit. These were fertilised by the rains of the 
first thunderstorm on earth. || Fig. 3 || 

Nabhi informed the people that their hunger could be 
appeased with fruit and grain. He showed them which of 
these were fit for consumption, which should be avoided 
because of their poisonous properties and which possessed 
medicinal qualities. When it became difficult for people to 
digest certain types of raw food, Nabhiraj showed them how 
to mould earthenware bowls on the side of an elephant’s 
head for the purpose of cooking. 

The kulakaras were also Manus and so they devised laws for 
maintaining peace and order. Over the years, forms of 
punishment evolved from disapproval, to warning, to reproach. 
As offences became more and more severe, the punitive 
measures became correspondingly harsher. 


Life of Rishabha 

During the days of Nabhi the gods descended on earth and 
constructed a city based on those in the heavens. In the centre 
of the city the gods erected a palace and around it they 
constructed mansions and lofty buildings. They also provided 
the town with many places of public interest and recreation. 
Around the city the gods built two fortifications: one made 
of mud, the other made of stone. Encircling the walls was 
a moat. The city was named Ayodhya and it served as a 
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The god Indra immediately descended on earth to offer 
congratulations to the fortunate couple. After the rejoicing, 
Indra sent 56 dikkakumari goddesses to wait upon Marudevi. 
Among them were Shri, Hri, Dhruti, Kirti, Buddhi and 
Lakshmi. Throughout the term of her pregnancy, the goddesses 
kept Marudevi amused and entertained with stimulating 
conversation and intelligent games. 

Nativity: 

At sunrise, on the ninth day of the dark half of the month of 
Chaitra, when the moon was in the asterism of uttarashadha, 
Marudevi gave birth to Rishabha. Indra’s throne quivered and 
from this he understood that the Tirthankara had been born. 
At the time of birth Rishabha possessed three out of the 
five types of knowledge: mati-jnana, shruta-jnana and 
avadhi-jnana. || Fig. 8 || 

Indra and his consort, Indrani descended on earth with seven 
contingents of the Indra-sena. This joyous procession arrived at 
Nabhi's palace and proceeded to the birth-chamber where 
Indrani cast a spell of slumber upon the new mother. Sub- 
stituting a mock-child in his stead, Indrani lovingly brought 
the real child to Indra and the procession continued to Mount 
Meru. Five Indras attended upon the infant. || Fig. 21 || 

Upon reaching Mount Meru, Indra placed the infant upon 
a pedestal surrounded by eight auspicious symbols: an 
umbrella, a chauri, a jar, a mirror, a full vase, a flag, a palm-leaf 
fan and a seat. Then Indra conducted the lustration ceremony 
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excitement. When the strains of music reached her at dawn, 
Marudevi bathed and dressed herself in luxurious garments, 
many rings and strings of pearls. Then she made her way to 
Nabhi. She related her sixteen dreams to him and inquired 
what they might portend. After a moment of reflection, Nabhi 
told her that the elephant signified that she would give birth to 
a son of unsurpassed excellence; the bull indicated that this 
son would tower over others; the lion meant he would possess 
immense strength; the garlands indicated that he would 
conduct a religious order; the lustration of Lakshmi symbolised 
their son's lustration on Mount Meru; the moon meant that he 
would be an infinite source of joy; the sun signified that he 
would be brilliant; the two jars were symbols of countless good 
qualities; the fish meant that he would be happy; the 
lotus-lake meant that his body would bear auspicious signs; the 
sea indicated that he would become the lord of the earth; the 
throne meant that he would reign on earth; the celestial 
carriage indicated that he would descend from the heavens; 
the nagavimana from the netherworld meant that he would be 
clairvoyant; the heap of jewels meant that he would be 
virtuous; the smokeless fire indicated that he would reduce 
all his previous karma to ashes. Then Nabhi informed 
Marudevi that the bull she had seen enter her mouth 
symbolised the conception of the Tirthankara Rishabha in 
her womb. At this news Marudevi's heart filled with joy 
and exultation. || Fig. 6 || 
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forests served to separate most villages from each other. 
Towns were classified according to their locality : if near rivers 
and mountains they were called khat and if near the sea, they 
were called pattana. After doing this Rishabha taught the 
populace six types of subsistence activities: asi, masi, krishi, 
vidya, vanija and shilpa, Then he categorised society into 
three sections: the Kshatriyas who learned the use of 
weapons; the Vaishyas who specialised in farming or business; 
and the Shudras, consisting of touchables and untouchables, 
who were to serve the first two sections. 

Rishabha also created an elaborate code of conduct to 
ensure social order. The laws did not permit mobility of 
profession or intermarriage between classes. The people 
crowned Rishabha as their king with great pomp and ceremony. 
Rishabha established an efficient administrative system in his 
kingdom. 

Renunciation: 

The days passed with Rishabha fulfilling his royal duties and 
enjoying his good fortune. Indra felt that the time had come to 
remind Rishabha of his true mission on earth—that of 
propagating the Jain faith. With this in mind, Indra descended 
on earth accompanied by the celestial dancer, Nilanjana, 
whose life was nearing its end. As Nilanjana danced in 
Rishabha’s court, she suddenly staggered, collapsed and 
vanished. Indra created another dancer in her place and the 
performance continued. But the momentary interruption left 
Rishabha deeply disturbed and he began to reflect on the 
ephemeral nature of life. Indra had succeeded in arousing 
the king from his complacent existence. Rishabha’s musings 
finally led him to the decision to renounce the life of a 
householder and assume that of an ascetic. The Laukantika 
gods came down from heaven to strengthen Rishabha's 
resolve by urging him to propagate the Jain faith. 

Rishabha appointed his son Bharata as King and his son 
Bahubali as the next in command. The coronation of the 
princes coincided with the renunciation rites of their father. 

The gods prepared Rishabha for diksha by lustrating him 
with holy waters. After seeking permission from his parents 
and other members of the family, Rishabha stepped into his 
renunciation palanquin called Sudarshana. Chanting and 
singing, the gods, who were accompanied by divine musicians 
and dancers, carried the palanquin from Ayodhya through 
crowds of grieving citizens to a park outside the city. 

At sunset Rishabha dismounted from the palanquin, divested 
himself of his lavish clothing and rich jewels and seated 
himself on a stone slab under a banyan tree. Facing east, he 
plucked out his hair in five handfuls. Indra received the hair in 
a gem-studded casket and later cast it into the Ocean of 
Milk. || Fig. 24 || 

The gods celebrated the dikshakalyanaka with paeans 


67 


with waters from the Ocean of Milk. To perform this rite, the 
gods formed a chain which extended from the base of Mount 
Meru to its summit. They handed pitchers filled with the 
water of the Ocean of Milk up to the peak of the mountain. 
After the lustration, Indrani decked the infant with garlands 
and everyone present sang hymns of praise. The procession 
wound its way back to Ayodhya. At the palace they replaced 
Rishabha and released his mother from the spell of slumber. 
Rishabha’s parents celebrated the birth of their son with 
great festivity. Inspired by the jubilant atmosphere, Indra 
danced, continuously changing his form. This performance 
served as a spectacular finale to the day’s events. 

In the royal palace Rishabha was raised with other princes 
and devakumaras. He matured into a fine young man. 
At the urging of his father, he married two princesses: 
Yashasvi and Sunanda. 

Queen Yashasvi bore Rishabha a hundred sons — the 
eldest of whom was Bharata — as well as a daughter named 
Brahmi. From Sunanda, Rishabha had one son called Bahubali 
and one daughter named Sundari. As his children grew, 
Rishabha taught them the various arts. Bharata studied 
artha-shastra and nritya-shastra. Another son, Rishabhasena, 
learnt music while the third was introduced to painting, 
sculpture and architecture. Bahubali studied medicine and 
military strategy; he also became a connoisseur of people, 
animals and gems. Brahmi mastered the art of writing while 
Sundari excelled in the science of numbers. 

Meanwhile, conditions on earth were becoming increasingly 
inhospitable. The suffering of starving people was accentuated 
by disease. The patriarch, Nabhi, directed the populace to 
Rishabha. Aided by Indra and other gods, Rishabha created 
provinces and established capital cities, towns, villages and 
small settlements. Geographical features such as rivers and 
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region of flags. Within it was the second enclosure which 
was made of silver. This enclosure retained the region of 
kalpavrikshas. This region surrounded the region of mansions 
through which ran a broad highway bordered with huge 
stupas. The region of mansions encircled the third and last 
enclosure which was made of crystal. This enclosure was 
covered by the shri-mandapa. Within, creatures from all 
three worlds had assembled to hear Rishabha preach. In the 
centre was a platform which held the gandhakuti for Rishabha. 
Rishabha sat upon a lion throne, though he did not touch it. 
Above him stood a three-tiered parasol and behind him shone 
a resplendent halo; near him was an ashoka tree. On all 
sides, 64 yaksha attendants waved white chauris. The skies 
were filled with paeans of praise and the beating of kettle 
drums. The ashoka tree, the throne, the parasol, the halo, 
the celestial music, the shower of flowers, the chauris and 
the kettle drums are the astapratiharas — the eight attributes 
of a Tirthankara when he attains omniscience. 

Rishabha's face could be seen from all four sides and when 
he spoke it was like the sound of thunder. His message was 
like a ray of the sun which dispells the darkness, and the 
minds of all who had assembled there were illuminated. 

The kevalin gave a discourse on the various aspects of 
Jain philosophy including soul and matter; then he described 
the different types of creatures and explained the geography 
of the Jambudvipa and the arrangement of the celestial world 
as well as the netherworld. || Fig. 10 || 

Rishabha remained a kevalin for one purva. His religious 
order comprised monks, nuns, laymen and laywomen. 
Rishabhasena, his second son, was his chief ganadhara and 
Brahmi and Sundari were his chief nuns. 


Bharata's Campaign 

On the day Rishabha attained kevala-jnana, King Bharata 
received news that his queen had given birth to a son and heir 
and also that a chakra-ratna had appeared in his armoury. 
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of praise. And on taking diksha, Rishabha acquired the fourth 
kind of knowledge — mahaparyaya-jnana. || Fig. 9 || 

With Rishabha, 4,000 other princes also renounced wordly 
existence. They adopted this course purely in emulation of the 
former king rather than out of their inner convictions. As a 
consequence, they found it impossible to cope with the rigours 
of self-mortification and one by one they abandoned Rishabha’s 
fold and either drifted away to other religious orders or lived 
as hermits in the dense forests. 

Rishabha's body shone with the lustre of his austerities. 
After six months of continuous fasting, Rishabha emerged from 
the forest and went from place to place in search of food fit for 
an ascetic. People, unable to understand what he needed 
came to receive him with marvellous offerings: treasures 
and jewels, elephants and horses, costly robes, spicy food 
and exotic drinks. Parents even proffered their most beautiful 
daughters in marriage. || Fig. 27 || 

Rishabha quietly passed these gifts by and continued 
his quest. Another six months went by without Rishabha 
receiving the proper food with which to break his fast. As he 
neared Hastinapur, Shreyamsa, brother of King Somaprabha, 
had a dream which foretold the advent of a holy man in 
the town. The ‘moment Shreyamsa set eyes on Rishabha he 
remembered, from his past births, that the correct way for an 
ascetic to break his fast was with sugarcane juice. Shreyamsa 
offered the juice to Rishabha and thus his year-long fast came 
to an end. 

Omniscience: 

Although many temptations came his way, Rishabha ignored 
them; he continued to practice meditation and penance until 
he attained the fifth kind of knowledge — kevala-jnana. At 
that moment the air was filled with divine music. Indra, 
aided by other gods, prepared the samavasarana. Sparkling 
with blue gems, it consisted of three concentric enclosures 
and four radial pathways surrounded by an outer wall. The 
outer wall was the dhulishala. Made of crushed gems it 
was as radiant as a rainbow. Its four golden gateways were 
shaped like fish and festooned with garlands. The dhulishala 
wall retained crystal waters filled with blossoming lotuses 
and beautiful aquatic creatures. Inside this region gleamed 
the first enclosure which had gold and rows of pearls along its 
crest. Its sides bore representations of human figures and its 
four silver gateways were adorned with glowing gems and 
auspicious symbols. Near the gateways were theatres for dance 
and drama. Further in, was the region of forest groves, 
consisting of ashoka trees, sataparna trees, champaka trees and 
mango trees. The wooded area contained pleasure pavilions, 
lotus lakes, lush groves and sandy beaches. In the centre of 
each grove was a caitya tree decorated with flags, bells and 
auspicious symbols. The region of forest groves encircled the 









the cave and the light of these heavenly bodies illuminated 
their way. 

After passing through the cave the army came to the region 
of the Nagas. The march was impeded by two rivers, but 
the sthapati constructed a bridge and the army continued 
on. The Mlechchha Kings, Avarta and Kirata, finding Bharata s 
army invading their region, invoked the aid of the King ofthe 
Nagas, who stirred up a storm. The rain came down in torrents: 
for a day and a night while the soldiers forged ahead. - 
Bharata used the charma gem to form an umbrella over the . 
army. The army moved forward and vanquished the Mlechchha 
Kings who then offered tribute to Bharata. || Fig. 15 || : 

Marching along the banks of the river Indus, Bharata | 
proceeded towards the Himavanta Mountain. Upon reaching _ 
the mountain he sat on a heap of darbha grass and observed 8 — 
fast before discharging an arrow in the direction of the | 
guardian deity of the mountain. When the arrow dropped into 
the pavilion where he sat, the deity was furious. But upon. 
reading Bharata's name on the arrow, he decided against - 
hostilities and accepted Bharata's sovereignity. ሄ 
Bharata's campaign took him to the Vrishabha Mountain. 





There he discovered that all four sides of the mountain were . 
covered with names of kings from the past. Bharata managed 
to find a space, where he inscribed his name. Thus he — 


completed his conquest of the six continents of Bharatavarsha. . 
All the gods praised him on this occasion. || Fig. 13 [ ON 
Skirting the base of the Himavanta Mountain, Bharata and 
his army marched along the river Ganges. The deity of the river 
lustrated Bharata and offered him gifts. Marching on, the army 
arrived at the Timisa cave of the Vijayargha Mountain. Bharata 
asked his generals to strike open the cave. | Fig. 17,18 | 
Bharata's army could not enter the cave without the per- 
mission of Nami and Vinami who resided on the slopes 
of the mountain as lords of Vidyadharas. Bharata sent 
messengers with instructions to demand tribute. Nami and 
Vinami acquiesced, and with the light of the kagani gem 
the army moved on until it came to Mount Kailasha where 
Rishabha preached the Jain doctrine. Bharata stopped to 
offer prayers to his father on Mount Kailasha. | Fig. 20 || 
Bharata returned to Ayodhya after traversing various lands. . 
Much to his surprise, the chakra-ratna would not enter the 
city, but instead stopped outside the gate. On enquiry, 


Bharata learnt that the reason for this was because he had not 


yet subjugated his brothers. Therefore, his conquest of the 0 
world was incomplete. When he heard this Bharata, in anger, . 
sent messages to his brothers to accept his supremacy. All of _ 


them found the proposition demeaning; and all of them except _ 









Bahubali renounced their kingdoms and joined their father’s — 


religious order as monks. Bahubali c hallenged Bhar 


Bharata prepared for battle with Bahubali. Arrogantly, he 


Bharata was overjoyed at the occurrence of these extremely 
significant auspicious events. For a moment he was thrown 
into confusion: he did not know what to do first — visit his 
father, bless his son or go and see the chakra in his armoury. 
He decided to go to his father first and offer praise. There, 
pious persons desirous of obtaining emancipation from samsara 
had gathered around Rishabha to hear him preach. The Jina 
explained the doctrinal concepts of jiva and ajiva, and other 
tenets of the Jain religion such as the fourteen gunasthanas. 
He also described the geography of the Jambudvipa and other 


`` dvipas with their rivers and mountains. He then spoke of 


the heavenly regions where the gods dwelled. On hearing his 
liscourse eighty-four lakh princes renounced the world and 
became monks. Bharata returned to Ayodhya. 

The appearance of the chakra-ratna in the armoury of 
Bharata meant that Bharata was destined to become a 
Chakravartin, a world conqueror who would subjugate the 
six continents of the earth. Bharata offered prayers to the 
chakra-ratna. || Fig. 11 || 

In autumn, when the sky was clear and the roads were dry, 
Bharata decided to embark on his campaign. He first saluted 
holy men, offered prayers to the chakra-ratna and gave gifts 
to the needy and the poor. Then Bharata and his huge army 
commenced their march. The army comprised chariots, 
elephant-riders, cavalry and infantry led by the chakra. After 
crossing the river Ganges the soldiers came to the shores of 
the eastern ocean and set up camp. That night Bharata 
prayed and observed a fast. The following morning he took 
his bow and discharged an arrow in the direction of the 
King of Magadha Tirtha. The arrow dropped into the house of 
the king who was at first enraged. But on reflection he decided 
that it would be futile to wage a war against a Chakravartin and 
wiser to pay tribute and accept his sovereignity. || Fig. 19 || 

In the same way Bharata established his supremacy over the 
King of Vartana Tirtha in the south. Thereafter he moved west- 
wards, crossed the river Indus and camped there. || Fig. 12 || 

After penetrating the Lavanasamudra, Bharata subjugated 
. the King of Prabhasu Tirtha. || Fig. 16 || 

Bharata continued his campaign and successfully con- 
quered various other regions. The King of the forest tribes 
paid tribute to him. || Fig. 14 || 

After bringing the entire southern region under his 





`. command, he went to the Vijayargha Mountain to conquer 


. the remaining three continents. While King Bharata and his 
army were encamped on the Vijayargha Mountain a heavenly 






D being requested King Bharata to strike the mountain-side. 


citement. Led by the chakra-ratna, Bharata's army entered the 
cave but darkness hampered their progress. The commander 
of the army then inscribed the sun and moon on the walls of 


` Bharata complied, a cave burst open and there was great ex- 














explain the meritorious acts with which he had become a 
Jina himself; how Bahubali had become a strong man and- 
how Somaprabha had become a great ruler. es 
Rishabha began his discourse by saying that Bharatas . 
dreams showed the deterioration which would occur in . 
the moral standards of human beings as the cosmic cycle _ 
approached the dushama phase. m 
Then Rishabha proceeded to describe and refute the various. 
theories of Creation. He stated that the elements which 
constitute matter are earth, air, fire and water. In the midst of - 
this universe is situated the human world, known as Triyalokya, — 
with many islands and oceans. There, on the western side 0 
Mount Meru, in the region called Gandhela, ruled a king . 
named Mahabala, son of Atibala. Mahabala had four ministers, - 
each of whom believed in a different religion. One of them " 
was Swayambuddha who was a follower of Jainism. E 
One day, Mahabala and Swayambuddha were on their | 
way to pay homage to the Jina when they met monks who - 
prophesied that Mahabala was destined to become a. 
Tirthankara in his future birth. They informed Mahabala. 
that in his past birth he was King Jayavarman, who became | 
a monk. As a result of the good karma he had acquired . 
through penance he was born as Mahabala. Er 
Mahabala began to practise austerities towards the end of 
his life and was reborn as god Lalitanga with Svayamprabha 7 
as his consort. ۱ መ 
Lalitanga, in his next birth, was born as Vajrajamgha, son — 
of King Vajrabahu. Svayamprabha was born as princess _ qe 
Shrimati. One day, when Shrimati was half asleep, she had 
a dream which reminded her of her former birth, and her 0 
former husband Lalitanga. a 
She became despondent. Her parents decided to find the ( 
person she loved. Shrimati took a large piece of cloth and | 
on it she painted the portrait of her husband and herself — 
in their former births as well as several episodes from their — 
lives together. The remaining areas she filled with auspicious — 
and decorative motifs. Shrimati’s nurse took the painted — . 
cloth, pata, to a Jain temple and spread it out, announcing 90 . 
that princess Shrimati would marry the one who could identify = 
the scenes on it. Several princes from different regions arrived — 
to try their luck but without success. 9 
In the meanwhile, Shrimati’s father arrived and narrated: 
the story of his former births to his daughter. In one of his E 
births, the person who was his mother, was born later as the. 
god Lalitanga — Shrimati's consort in her previous birth. He — 
narrated the various births of the god Lalitanga and informed 
her that Lalitanga was currently known as Vajrajamgha, 
prince of Utpalakheda. | 
Shrimati’s nurse wandered from place to place with 
painted pata until she came to Utpalakheda. Ther 




























so evident. As he lifted Bharata in his arms to dash him | 
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declared that if he spared Bahubali’s life it would be out of 
reverence for their father. He was determined, however, 
` to subdue Bahubali and hold him as firmly as an elephant tied 
with chains. 
The armies of the two brothers angrily confronted one 
“another. The soldiers on both sides poised for attack and 
- waited for the battle calls to be given. Suddenly, the elder 
- statesmen of both Bharata and Bahubali stood between the 
` two armies and urged them not to fight. They advised that 
. disputes between brothers should be settled between the 
dividual parties; that the brothers should not compromise 
the lives of countless innocent soldiers. The two brothers 
concurred and agreed to resolve the matter through a series 
of three duels which would take the form of drishti-yudha, 
jala-yudha and, lastly, malla-yudha. || Fig. 22 || 
- The brothers engaged in these duels and Bahubali won 
the first two. In the third duel Bahubali's superiority was 






















| the ground, Bharata called for his chakra-ratna. The 
kra-ratna appeared but instead of harming Bahubali, 
jt went round him and stood still on his right side. At that 
moment, Bahubali realised that he was about to commit the 
sin of fratricide and he gently put Bharata down. || Fig. 23 || 


8389908115 Penance 
` Though he was the victor, Bahubali was full of remorse 
“because he felt that in defeating his brother he had insulted 
“the Chakravartin. He begged his brother's forgiveness, fled to 
` the forest, pulled out his hair and assumed the kayotasarga 
pose. There he remained in meditation for so long that 
|... creepers wound themselves around his body and birds nested 
' in his beard. In spite of severe self-mortification, he failed to 
. attain kevala-jnana. Concerned and perturbed by his brother's 
` condition, Bharata sought the wise advice of the Tirthankara 
` who informed him that Bahubali still suffered from pride and 
resentment. Accompanied by his two sisters Bharata then 
went to Bahubali, prostrated himself and his sisters whispered, 
. *Dismount from the elephant.” At first Bahubali could not 
. perceive the meaning of these words but, in a flash, he 
. understood that his sisters referred to the elephant of pride. 
. With this realisation Bahubali attained kevala-jnana and 
-moksha in a matter of moments. 





‘he Previous Existences of Rishabha 
118. created a class of holy persons known as Brahmans. 
ed them to wear the sacred thread and showered 
ith generous gifts. 0 
ght, Bharata had a bad dream which disturbed him 
ishabha, and requested an 
also asked his father to 










16 went to his father, F 





returned home. || Fig. 28 | 

Sometime later the chakra-ratna made an appearance in 
Shripala’s armoury. Shripala became a monk and practised 
penance under his son, the Monk Gunapala, who was destined 
to become a Tirthankara. 

King Jaya, on hearing these tales from Queen Sulochana, 
recalled his past births and both of them went to Mount Kailasha 
to offer worship to Rishabha. There they renounced the life 
of material pleasure and were accepted into the monastic 


fold. 


Rishabha’s Liberation 

King Bharata had a dream in which Mount Meru was 
shaken and according to the priests it signified that Rishabha 
would soon be liberated from the Ocean of Rebirth. Bharata 
hurried to Mount Kailasha. 

Indra and his retinue had come to celebrate [ከር last of 
the five auspicious events in the life of a Tirthankara: the 
mokshakalyanaka. Indra and the other gods made a funeral 
pyre from the wood of fragrant trees. The Agnikumara gods 
produced fire with which to light it and Rishabha’s mortal 
remains were reduced to ashes. On the fourteenth day of the 
dark half of the month of Magha, Rishabha attained moksha 
and his liberated soul ascended to the siddhashila. 

Bharata returned to Ayodhya. One day, he found a gray 
hair on his head and at this indication he handed over his 
kingdom to his son, renounced the world, attained omni- 
science and became emancipated from the Ocean of Rebirth. 

Collection, Shri Digambara Jain Atishaya Kshetra (Shri Mahavirji), Jaipur. 
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was her practice, she spread out the pata. When Vajrajamgha 
came to the temple and saw the painting he fainted. When 
he regained consciousness, he remembered his past birth 
and asked the nurse the whereabouts of Shrimati. When 
Vajrajamgha finally located his beloved, he and Shrimati 
were united in matrimony. || Fig. 25 || 

Vajrajamgha and Shrimati went through several more 
births: Vajrajamgha as Shridahara, Suvidhi, Achyutendra, 
Vijranabhi and Sawarthasiddhamindra. Shrimati was born 
as the gods Svayamprabha, Keshav, Pratindra, Dhanadeva 
and Ahamindra. In his current birth the god Lalitanga 
was born as Rishabha while Svayamprabha was born as 
Shreyamsa. Shreyamsa knew the correct manner in which 
a Jain monk can end his fast. 

After hearing these stories about his father’s former births, 
Bharata returned to Ayodhya where he performed propitiatory 
rites to counteract his bad dreams. 


Other Related Tales 

King Somaprabha, son of Bahubali, had fourteen heirs, 
of whom Jaya was the eldest. When J aya was invited to attend 
the svayamvara of the princess Sulochana, she chose him as 
her husband. Prince Arkakirti, who was also present, was 
consumed with jealousy and he challenged Jaya to a battle. Jaya 
emerged the victor and married Sulochana. | Fig. 26 || 

One day while King Jaya was holding court, he remembered 
his past birth as a pigeon. His wife, Sulochana, had also been, 
in her previous birth, a pigeon as well as his mate. Jaya 
asked his wife to narrate the tale of their former existences. 
Sulochana recounted the story of herself as Prabhavati and 
of Jaya as Hiranyavarman, and then she spoke of their lives 
together as a gardener and his wife. She continued the 
narrative, describing their lives as Sukanta and Rativega. 
During that birth, they had met a young monk who, when 
asked why he had taken the monastic vows at such an early 
age, described his life history. 

Jaya asked Sulochana to continue and Sulochana then dis- 
cussed the adventures of Shripala which began when he 
recognised a male dancer as being a woman disguised as 
a man. Shripala was abducted by a demon in the form of 
a horse. He escaped from the demon and met six Vidyadhara 
girls all of whom he married. He also married three other 
women, one of whom was Sukhavati. 

Sukhavati possessed miraculous powers and once she carried 
Shripala through the sky until they came to.a region where 
they met two Vidyadharas. The Vidyadharas informed him 
that if he cut a stone pillar into two he would become a 
Chakravartin. Shripala broke the pillar in half and in course 
of time was able to collect all the miraculous gems that a 
Chakravartin should possess. After many adventures, Shripala 
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The Kalpa-Sutra i is among the most revered books of the Shvetambara Jains, as well as the most ancient. Attributed — 
~ to Acharya Bhadrabahu who lived during the fourth century B.C., the text represents a section of the Jain canon. "|o 
5 actually the eighth chapter of a larger canonical work, the Dasha-Shruta-Skanda and is known by one of the — 
two titles: Pajjosavana-Kalpa or Pajjosamana-Kalpa. The term pajjosavana in the first title can be equated with 
ushana which in Jain literature signifies the spending of four months of the rainy season in one place. In this 
ext the word paryushana has a wider connotation than when used to denote the well-known eight-day spiritual 
tival which is celebrated in the month of Bhadrapada (August-September). The word pajjosamana from the second 

le “can be equated with paryushana-samana, which implies forgiveness. The term kalpa denotes conduct, ‘right 
- behaviour or prescribed rules. Thus this chapter, when referred to as Pajjosavana-Kalpa, means "conduct 
3 appropriate during the period of rain-rest" and, when called the Pajjosamana-Kalpa, indicates “conduct governed 

orgiveness." Both titles are closely related and when designated as the Kalpa-Sutra indicate a treatise. 
concerned with the correct forgiving conduct that is followed by the ordained during the rainy season ~from the 
- day of the full moon in the month of Ashadha to the same day in the month of Kartika. oe 
A For Jain impu nuns and በክ ከ the rainy season is a period of rest during which they temporarily give upt their 


























- med ditation, fe reading of scriptures and niri The eight-day festival of Paryushatna — - from the thirteent ; h day 
of the dark half of the month of Bhadrapada to the fourth day of the bright half of the same month — takes plac: m 
duri: g thi: period and is celebrated with great religious fervour by the entire Jain community. During these days ... 

` the Jain laity, under the guidance of holy teachers, aspires to spiritual upliftment through fasting, attending 

religious discourses and visiting places of worship. The spiritual activities include the recitations of the Kalpa-Sutra, — 
and therefore it enjoys a special importance among religious texts. And though it is only a chapter of the 

. Dasha-Shruta-Skanda, the Kalpa-Sutra has the status of an autonomous treatise. Surg 

`` ` The Kalpa-Sutra is known as the sutra of 1200 shlokas. Written in prose, the work consists of three parts: the 

Jina Charita, the Sthaviravali and the Sadhu Samachari. The first of these contains an account of the lives of - 
“the twenty-four Tirthankaras; it begins with a description of the life of the twenty-fourth, and the most recent, . 
“Tirthankara known as Mahavira. The text moves backwards in time, narrating briefly the lives of the p 
twenty-third Tirthankara, Parshva, and the twenty-second Tirthankara, Nemi. Thereafter only the names of the . 
Tirthankaras are mentioned except when the narrative comes to the first Tirthankara, Rishabha. The life of — 

- Rishabha, again, is described in some detail. The second section of this text, the Sthaviravali, consists of the — 

- names of leaders who founded the numerous sub-sects which, over the centuries, have fragmented the Jain (0 . 

1 ecclesiastical order. In the last section, the Sadhu Samachari, the code of conduct prescribed for monks and nuns 2 

0 the rainy season appears in detail. Es 
ling to the Jain tradition all monks recited the Kalpa-Sutra on the fiftieth night after the تین‎ sanagi ug 

rest for the rainy season. The custom ot وب‎ the Ka are to وی ی وه‎ where ~ lai 
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and liberation. At the time of his birth, the gods shower the 
earth with riches, and Indra takes the infant Tirthankara for 
his lustration on top of Mount Meru. At the time of renunciation, 
the Laukantika gods hail the Tirthankara for his decision to 
enter the life of ahomeless monk. When he attains omniscience, 
the gods build a large samavasarana wherein men and 
beasts can hear the Jina preach. In the life of the last 
Tirthankara, Mahavira, there occurred a sixth auspicious 
event—the transference of the embryo from the womb of 
Brahmani Devananda to that of Kshatriyani Trishala. 


Life of Mahavira 

Of the six major events in the life of Bhagavana Mahavira, five 
occurred when the moon was in conjunction with the 
uttarphalguni constellation. It was during this conjunction 
that he (1) descended into the womb of a Brahman woman, 
Devananda; (2) was transferred to that of the Kshatriya lady 
Trishala; (3) was born; (4) pulled out his hair, and became a 
homeless mendicant and (5) attained supreme knowledge. 
The sixth and last event, which was moksha, occurred when 
the moon was in conjunction with the svati constellation. 
Conception: 

On the sixth day of the bright half of the month of Ashadha, 
after completing his life of twenty sagaropamas in the celestial 
abode Pushpottara, Bhagavana Mahavira descended on earth. 
At that time he was in possession of three out of the five types 
of knowledge: mati-jnana, shruta-jnana and avadhi-jnana. He 
was conceived at midnight in the womb of Devananda, the 
wife of Brahman Rishabhadatta, who lived in the Brahman 
quarter in the town of Kundagrama in Magadha. At this time 
the cosmic cycle was on its downward course and nearing the 
end of its fourth phase. Twenty-three Tirthankaras had 
preceded Mahavira and prophesied his coming. 

On the night when Bhagavana Mahavira descended into 
the womb of Devananda, and as she lay half asleep on her bed, 
she had fourteen wondrous and lucky dreams— auspicious 
and sublime. She saw an elephant, a bull, a lion, the lustration 
of goddess Shri, a garland, the moon, the sun, a flag, an urn, a 
lotus pond, the sea, a celestial vehicle, a heap of jewels and a 
burning fire. || Fig. 1 || 

After experiencing these supremely fortunate visions 
Devananda awoke, filled with joy and deep contentment, and 
the hair on her body stood erect like the petals of the fragrant 
kadamba flower at the touch of raindrops. She rose from her 
bed and, with the unhurried gait of a graceful swan, walked to 
where her husband Rishabhadatta lay sleeping. She venerated 
him, saying “may you be victorious, may you be ever 
successful,” and seating herself by his side, bowed to him, 
touching her forehead with the ten fingertips of her folded 
palms. She then recounted her lucky dreams and asked him 


and kept in the shastra-bhandaras. Some were embellished 
with miniatures and the more sumptuous ones were adorned 
with border decorations. Certain manuscripts were written 
with gold and silver inks. The Kalpa-Sutra was the most 
frequently and profusely illustrated text of the Shvetambara 
Jains, and while most illustrations corresponded to verses in 
the text, it was not unusual to find a few which did not find 
explicit mention. Such illustrations generally occurred in the 
sections referring to the lives of the Tirthankaras Parshva, 
Nemi and Rishabha and represented legends familiar to the 
laity. Thus, even though the text did not mention the episode, 
the viewer experienced no difficulty in identifying the 
subject of the illustration. Occasionally, several scenes were 
combined in one miniature; at other times they were repre- 
sented separately. The later manuscripts—painted after 
A.D. 1450— were as a rule more elaborately and profusely 
illustrated. 
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The Text 


The Kalpa-Sutra begins with the namokaramantra or the 
five-fold obeisance to the Arhatas, the Siddhas, the Acharyas, 
the Upadhyayas, and to all Sadhus. 


Jina Charita 

The life of each Tirthankara follows the same pattern: (1) he 
descends on earth after having spent a long period of time in 
one of the celestial spheres; (2) his life is marked by 
panchakalyanaka: conception, birth, renunciation, omniscience 
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graciously permit me,” he gently took the embryo of Mahavira 
in his palm and carried it to Trishala in the palace of her 
husband, King Siddhartha. There, after casting a similar 
spell on Trishala and her attendants, he exchanged the 
embryos and carried the embryo from Trishala’s womb to 
that of Devananda. His task accomplished, he returned to 
Indra’s court. || Fig. 5 | 

On the night that Mahavira was placed into the womb of 
Kshatriyani Trishala, she saw the same fourteen auspicious 
dreams that Devananda had witnessed at the time of 
Mahavira's conception. The exterior of Trishala's bed chamber 
was plastered in gleaming white and its interior was decorated 
with murals bathed in a soft glow emanating from the gem- 
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what they indicated. Rishabhadatta was pleased with her 
words and after pondering over them in the light of his inborn 
wisdom and acquired knowledge, he commented, “These 
noble dreams foretell a happy enjoyable future and also 
indicate the birth of a son, a beautiful child. He will POSSESS a 
flawless physique and an alert and intelligent mind. His body 
will bear auspicious signs. After infancy and childhood, when 
he becomes a youth, he will be learned in many disciplines and 
sacred lore. Indeed you have witnessed dreams that augur 
pec fortune." This interpretation gladdened Devananda's 
eart. 

At that time Indra, known also as Shakra, the thousand- 
eyed king of the gods, the wielder of the thunderbolt. the one 
who rides the elephant Airavata, was presiding on the throne 
of the celestial sphere Sudharma. Surrounded by his queens 
and bodyguards, attired in garments as spotless as the sky and 
wearing trembling earrings wrought in gold, he spent his time 
enjoying pleasures such as drama, story-telling, singing and 
music. || Fig. 2 || 

From the heavenly heights Indra kept watch over earth. 

Through his avadhi-jnana he noted that Mahavira had entered 
the womb of Devananda. He rejoiced at this event, rose from 
his throne, placed his seamless robe over his left shoulder and, 
with palms folded to form a bud, he took seven or eight steps in 
the direction of Mahavira. He knelt and did obeisance by 
thrice touching his forehead to the floor, and in reverence 
praised the Tirthankara. || Fig. 3 | 
Exchange of Embryos: 
Indra was, however, deeply concerned. He reflected, “It has 
never been, nor will it ever be that either an Arhata or a 
Chakravartin is born in a minor clan or in families of humble 
origin or the priestly Brahman caste. They are always born in 
powertul, princely and affluent clans belonging to the warrior 
Kshatriya caste.” If an exception did occur the established 
practice for Indra was to have the embryo of the Arhata 
transferred to the womb of a Kshatriya woman. Accordingly, 
Indra resolved to have the embryo of Mahavira transferred 
from the womb of the Brahmani Devananda to that of the 
Kshatriyani Trishala, who lived in the Kshatriya sector of 
the same town, and to have the embryo in the womb of 
Trishala inserted into that of Devananda. He summoned the 
commander of his infantry, Harinegameshi, and instructed 
him to carry out the exchange of the embryos. || Fig. 4 || 

Harinegameshi set forth on his mission. With great speed 
he traversed vast distances, crossing oceans and continents, 
till he arrived at Kundagrama. He went directly to the house 
of Brahman Rishabhadatta and, after performing the ritual 
of obeisance to the embryo of the Tirthankara, he cast a 
spell which threw Devananda and her attendants into a deep 
slumber. Then with the words, “May the Venerable One 
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Early next day, at day-break, Siddhartha summoned his 
attendants and instructed them to have the outer audience- 
hall swept and decorated with perfumed flowers and innundated 
with the fumes of incense. He ordered a throne to be placed 
there. 

On the following day, at dawn, King Siddhartha went to 
his gymnasium for his exercises in athletic jousting, fencing - 
and wrestling, after which his attendants anointed and . 
massaged his body in accordance with the four-fold ie E 
of shampooing. The King felt stimulated; his senses and body | 
were revitalised. He then proceeded to his bath chamber with : 
its chequered mosaic floor of precious stones. After his bath | 
the attendants applied sandal paste to Siddhartha’s body and 
helped him attire himself in costly apparel, ornaments and 
floral garlands. Fig. 8 

King Siddhartha, attired in rich raiment and jewels, 
made his way to the audience-hall. His attendants held a royal 
parasol above his head and fanned him with chauris. 
Accompanying him were numerous chieftains, army officers, 
soothsayers, caravan leaders and ambassadors. He appeared 
“like the resplendent moon emerging from a cloud surrounded - 
by bright planets, stars and constellations.” 

King Siddhartha entered the outer audience-hall and, 
facing east, took his seat on the throne. After performing — 
protective rites with mustard seeds, he arranged for eight ۱ 
chairs to be covered with white cloth for the soothsayers. He — 
then requested a beautifully designed and embroidered _ 
screen to be placed near him — neither too far nor too near. ' 
Behind it, he had a stately chair installed for Trishala. 
Thereafter Siddhartha instructed his attendants to fetch the 
dream diviners who were well-versed in the science of 
prognostics. They arrived in a group and King Siddhartha 
received them and duly honoured them with propitiatory 
gifts. With humility and respect, the King recounted the 
dreams that had come to Queen Trishala and requested them 
to explain their significance. The soothsayers discussed the 
meaning of the dreams among themselves and informed King 
Siddhartha that "the science of dreams speaks of seventy-two 
dreams, thirty of which are major and the remaining forty-two 
minor. The fourteen dreams that you have described are from 
the group of thirty and appear to mothers of religious leaders 
or world conquerors at the moment of conception. O King, the 
Queen has seen the most auspicious of dreams. They presage . 
good fortune and foretell the birth of a son who will become a _ 
valiant hero and a great lord. He will be a Chal i:kravartin with 
dominions — in 86 four directions. But. 
رس‎ n that 4 will be | grea 






















studded ceiling. The floor, smooth and covered with auspicious 
signs and diagrams, was heaped with fragrant variegated 
flowers and surrounded by curling fumes of burning incense. 
Trishala lay dozing on a soft and pliant mattress with pillows 
at the head and the foot of the couch. Spread on the couch 
was an exquisite coverlet, sprinkled with fine scented powders. 
A canopy of red netting, soft to the touch like fur, covered 
the bed. Kshatriyani Trishala saw in her dreams: (1) a 
loudly trumpeting four-tusked elephant, whiter than a heap 
of pearls, with ichor streaming from its temples; (2) a 
resplendent, majestic white bull, whiter than a heap of 
white lotus petals; (3) a magnificent lion with the sheen 
of moonbeams and sharp teeth and claws; (4) the bejewelled 
goddess Shri, her face like the full moon, seated at the 
top of the Himavat mountains on a lotus in a lotus lake; (5) a 
‘fragrant garland of white and coloured flowers floating down 
from the firmament; (6) the full moon shining white like milk 
foam and bright like a polished mirror; (7) the rising sun, 
red and refulgent, dispelling darkness; (8) a large fluttering 
flag, fastened to a staff of pure gold and crested with iridescent 
peacock feathers; (9) a silver urn filled to the brim with 
crystal-clear water, adorned with a wreath of scented flowers 
that bloom in the different seasons of the year; (10) a lotus 
lake with thousand-petalled lotuses, playful fish and cranes 
and ducks; (11) the Ocean of Milk, its waters surging in waves 
in all directions, flecked with camphor-coloured foam; (12) a 
magnificent celestial vehicle of 1008 columns made of gold, 
inlaid with gems and festooned with pearls; (13) a heap of 
jewels as high as Mount Meru, illuminating the sky with their 
brilliance; (14) a blazing fire with flames leaping and fusing 
with one another, lighting up the firmament. Fig. 6 

A thrill of happiness coursed through Trishala’s body and 
she awoke with a gladdened spirit. Contemplating her 
dreams, she walked with the gait of a regal swan to the couch 
where Siddhartha slept. Very gently she awakened him and, 
after taking his permission, narrated the dreams that had 
come to her that night. Fig. 7 

Siddhartha was transported with joy when he heard 
Trishala’s dreams. He reflected upon them and addressed 
Trishala: “The dreams augur long life, prosperity and happiness. 
They predict the birth of a son who will bring fame and glory 
to the family and will be the crowning ornament of the clan. 
He will have perfect health and will bear auspicious marks. 
“When he grows up our son will be a mighty warrior and rule 
۳ over a large kingdom.” Trishala was filled with delight and 
“after bowing to Siddhartha rose from her chair and returned to 
her bed chamber. Afraid that the potency of her good dreams 
“might be diluted by bad dreams, Trishala did not sleep that 
night but spent it listening to moral and virtuous tales of gods 
‘and great men. 
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saturate the atmosphere; arrange for dancers, rope-walkers, 
jumping acrobats, jesters, story-tellers and ballad singers. 
Thereafter King Siddhartha, his royal household and 
entourage celebrated the birth of Mahavira for eleven days 
with great pomp and splendour. On the first day the parents of 
Mahavira performed the sthiti-pratijya ceremony, on the third 
day they showed the child to the Sun and the Moon, on the 
sixth day they kept awake the whole night in a ritual vigil and 
finally on the eleventh day, the ceremonies of ritual puri- 


fications connected with child-birth came to a close. On the - a 
twelfth day King Siddhartha and Queen Trishala held a 


banquet to which they invited their friends, relatives and 
other eminent people. After performing auspicious rites the 
royal couple, along with their guests, partook of the feast. Th 


King and Queen honoured their guests with gifts and flowers 


and informed them that “ever since our son was conceived, 
our honour, wealth, power and happiness have increased. We 
have therefore resolved to name him Vardhamana because 
the name is worthy of him and is appropriate to the qualities 
he has manifested.” And thus the infant was called Vardhamana. 
Mahavira grew up in the palace with other princes as — 
his companions. During his boyhood Mahavira encountered - 
and suppressed a jealous god who was determined to crush - 
his courage. One day while Mahavira was at play with ከ5 
companions, this god assumed the shape of a serpent and | 
appeared near a tree where Mahavira was playing with his - 
friends. All the boys fled in fright but Mahavira, unperturbed, 
lifted the snake and flung it away. The god then reappeared as 
a playmate of the boys. During one of the games the winner, 
Mahavira, rode the backs of the other boys. As he mounted the 
back of the god, the latter suddenly turned into a terrifying 
demon with hair "like a forest fire," eyes like burning coals 
and two pointed tusks. The demon kept increasing in size until 
Mahavira struck him on the back. That mighty blow reduced 
the god to the size of a dwarf. When he was vanquished the . 
god paid homage to the greatness of Mahavira. | Fig. 13 | 
Mahavira belonged to the Kashyapa line and was known as 
Jnatraputra or Nataputta since he also belonged to the Jnatra 
clan. Though he was named Vardhamana by his parents, 
others called him Shramana because he was tranquil and 
blissful and the gods referred to him as Mahavira on account 
of his tremendous steadfastness in the face of hardships and 
dangers. Mahavira's father was known by three names: 
Siddhartha, Shreyamsa and Yashamsa. His mother was called 
Trishala, Videhadatta and Priyakarini. His elder brother 
was Nandivardhana; his sister, Sudarshana, and his ii | 
















Yashoda. Mahavira's daughter had two names: Anavadya 
Priyadarshana. | 







Mahavira was both handsome and intelligent, uprig 


modest. He spent thirty years of his life in the region of Videha __ SUE 





t the child in her womb may be healthy in body and mind. 
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prophesies of the soothsayers. Queen Trishala acknowledged 
the divinations with folded palms. || Fig. 9 || 
Ever since Mahavira had entered Trishala's womb, hosts 
of flying gods, under orders from Indra, carried Kubera’s 
-urns to distant and deserted places where ancient forgotten 
‘treasures were buried. They brought this wealth to the 
palace of Siddhartha. The family flourished in every way 
and therefore Mahavira’s parents decided, "When he is born 
. . we shall name our son Vardhamana." 
— While in the womb, Mahavira lay extremely still out of 
on for his mother. But she grew alarmed, wondering 
mbryo did not move because it had withered away. 
ed and despondent, she sat brooding with her cheek 
‘on her hand and her eyes fixed on the ground. All 
s activities in the palace of Siddhartha ceased; all cheer 
ed away and the royal court succumbed to a spirit of 
ihavira sensed both his mother's anxiety and the reason 
, and stirred a little. Feeling the embryo's movement, 
ala was overcome with relief and exclaimed, "The child 
' womb lives, it is safe." At that moment, while yet in the 
b, Mahavira resolved that he would not renounce the life 
. otahouseholder for that of a monk while his parents still lived. 
. > Thereafter, Trishala offered prayers to the family deities, 
. performed the rites of protection and ate nourishing food so 
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patiently endured all such insults and treatment. A jealous 
god, Samgamaka, troubled Mahavira for six months — first 
with ants, dust-storms, fire and weapons and then with 
attractive promises of heaven and beautiful women. But his 
efforts were in vain. One day, towards the end of his quest, 
Mahavira was in deep concentration while performing ascetic 
penance. A cowherd whose bulls had wandered away in the 
forest while he was busy milking the cows, saw Mahavira and 
asked him if he had seen the bulls. But Mahavira was too 
engrossed in meditation to reply. In spite of repeatedly | 
questioning him the cowherd could not elicit any response. In 


fury he took two spikes and drove them into Mahavira's ears _ 3 | 
until they met inside his head. Then the cowherd cut off the — 


















protruding ends to prevent anyone from extracting them 
Mahavira’s ears. When Mahavira completed his medi 
and went to the village to seek alms, a physician perceived his ——— 
agony. With the help of a merchant the physician bathed - 
Mahavira and had shampooers massage him to loos | aaRg 
joints. The spikes fell out of Mahavira's head causing him 
tremendous pain. || Fig. 17 || eS 
Once, during his perigrinations, Mahavira was advised to 
avoid walking through a forest because a fierce serpent namec 
Chandakaushika lived there. Mahavira, undeterred, entered — 
the forest which was desolate with withered trees and dead — 
leaves. While he sat in meditation, the serpent saw him 
attacked him, but to no avail. Mahavira then spoke to 
serpent and it immediately recalled its past births, repent 
its evil ways and went to heaven when it died. : 
Omniscience: | 
Finally, in the thirteenth year of his wanderings, Mahavira 
attained ultimate knowledge while meditating under a shala 
tree and became omniscient. The gods set about preparing a 
samavasarana as they did when any Jina obtained perfect 





knowledge. They cleaned a yojana of earth and perfumed and 


decorated it. Then they built an enclosure with an outer wall 
of silver, a middle one of gold and an innermost one of jewels. 
Each wall had four jewelled gates. In the centre the gods 
placed a throne for the Jina. From the samavasarana Mahavira, 
who could be seen from all four sides, preached to gods, men 
and animals. || Fig. 18 || 0 
Liberation: Che 
Mahavira spent the last rainy season of his life in the scribe's 
hall of King Hastipala in the town of Pava. He died on the 
fifteenth night of the dark half of Kartika, and his soul, | 
from the fetters of life, death and decay, attained perfe 
and was liberated. His spirit ascended to siddhashila whic 
the apex of the universe; it is made of pure white gold anc 
shaped like a crescent or an inverted parasol, thick a 
middle but tapering off at the ends till it is as thin 














wing. || Fig 191. ^ ^. 


me and said, “Arhata, propagate the religion which is a — 





and, after his parents had passed away, he sought and 
received permission from his elders to take the vows of an 
itinerant monk. 

Renunciation: 


Since Mahavira was in possession of unprecedented, un- 
limited and unimpaired knowledge from birth, he was able 
to perceive that the time had come for his renunciation rites. 
. Preparatory to his renunciation, for a whole year, Mahavira 
` gave away his gold, ornaments, carriages, warehouses, treasure- 
es and all that was of value. At that time the Laukantika 

















to all creatures in the world.” || Fig. 141 

a also came down from the heavens, revered the future 
id set him on a throne placed on a magic dias. He 
d, bathed and decorated Mahavira and then produced 
quin called Chandraprabha for him to depart from the 
f mundane activities. On the tenth day of the dark half 
nonth of Margashirsh, in winter, Mahavira left home in 
nciation palanquin. Accompanying him were gods 
14; some were playing musical instruments, some 
conches, others chanting auspicious verses and still 
nging bells. As he proceeded on his journey Mahavira 
lowed by reverent eyes, voices singing hymns of praise 
adoring hearts. || Fig. 15 | 

6 procession passed through the streets of Kundagrama 
ark called Jnati-Sanda-Vana, and halted under an ashoka 
Mahavira descended from his palanquin, shed his finery, 
ornaments and garlands and plucked out his hair in five 


ሓይ 





handfuls. Indra received the hair in a diamond cup (which ከር 
cast later into the Ocean of Milk). Then putting on the divine 
robe given to him by Indra, Mahavira became a homeless 
mendicant wandering alone. At the time of Mahavira's 
renunciation, a Brahman named Soma approached him saying 
that he had not received any gift when Mahavira was 
distributing his wealth. Since Mahavira had nothing except 
the divine robe given to him by Indra, he tore it into half and 
gave one part to Soma keeping the other part for himself. 
When a weaver saw this cloth, he informed Soma that it was 
exquisite and that he should try and obtain the other half as 
well. So, Soma followed Mahavira and, a year and a month 
later, Soma's desire was fulfilled. For, as Mahavira passed a 
thorny bush, his robe got caught in it and it slipped away. 

ahavira did not care to retrieve it and Soma was overjoyed 
acquisition. || Fig. 16 || 






















Mahavira cultivated the attitude of not 
dy. He had lost his robe, was devoid of all 


alms as a begging bowl. 





ha ira endured all adversities 
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self-restrained character. He spent thirty years of his life as a 
householder. Then he renounced all his possessions. On the 
eleventh day of the dark half of the month of Pausha, Parshva 
stepped into his renunciation palanquin Vishala and passed 
through the town in a procession, to a park known as 
Ashramapada. There, under an ashoka tree, he stepped down 
from the palanquin, shed all his finery and plucked out his hair 
in five handfuls. He became a monk with only a single piece of 
holy cloth on his person and wandered in the company of 300 
other mendicants. 


Collection, Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad 
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On that night countless gods and goddesses celebrated 
Mahavira’s liberation in ascending and descending movements 
causing divine lustre. On that moonless night, eighteen 
democratic princely chiefs of Kashi and Kaushala—nine 
Mallakas and nine Lichchhavis— ordered illuminations, 
exclaiming, "Since the light of the holy knowledge is gone let 
us make a material illumination!" 

Mahavir left behind a following of 14,000 monks, 36,000 
nuns, 59,000 laymen and 318,000 laywomen. || Fig. 20 || 


Life of Parshva 

The five important events in the life of Tirthankara Parshva 
occurred when the moon was in conjunction with the 
constellation vishakha. On the fourth day of the dark half of 
the month of Chaitra, Parshva, after having spent twenty 
sagaropamas in a celestial abode called Pranata-Kalpa, 
descended on earth into the womb of Queen Vama, the 
consort of King Ashvasena who ruled Banaras. At the time of 
his conception he was in possession of three out of the five 
types of knowledge. On that night, Parshva's mother saw the 
fourteen auspicious dreams that come to the mother of every 
Tirthankara at the time of conception. She gave birth to 
Parshva at midnight on the tenth day of the dark half of the 
month of Pausha, and the world was filled with divine lustre 
caused by the ascending and descending, undulations of the 
gods and goddesses. The infant received the name of Parshva 
because at the time of his conception his mother saw a snake 
crawling by her side. 

Legends connected with Parshva in Jain mythology state 
that in one of his previous births, Parshva had a brother who 
was wicked and resentful because Parshva was virtuous. Both 
the brothers were reborn nine times, and in four of these 
births the wicked soul killed the noble one. In the tenth 
birth, the good soul was embodied in Prince Parshva while 
the villainous one, still in its ninth birth, was born as Kamatha, 
an ascetic. Once, Parshva came across Kamatha engaged in 
panchagni tapas. Through his transcendent knowledge Parshva 
perceived a family of snakes in one of the logs burning in the 
fire near Kamatha and freed them. Kamatha was angered and 
humiliated by this action. || Fig. 21 || 

After his death Kamatha was reborn as asura Meghmalin, 
and in revenge he unleashed a mighty storm on Parshva who 
was meditating and performing austerities at the time. The 
snake that Parshva had rescued during Kamatha’s five-fire 
penance had been reborn as Dharana, Lord of the Nagas, and 
this snake now came to Parshva's rescue. He spread his seven 
hoods over Parshva to protect him from the deluge caused by 
Meghmalin. Ultimately the asura repented of his evil actions, 
and adopted an upright path. || Fig. 22 || 

Accomplished and intelligent, Parshva developed a modest 


ashoka tree, he shed his finery and ornaments and, plucking | 
his hair in five handfuls, became a homeless mendicant along. 
with a thousand others. 

At the end of fifty-four days of practicing austerities, - 
he attained omniscience. He had a following of 18,000 monks, - 
44,000 nuns, 169,000 laymen and 336,000 laywomen. 

Arishtanemi spent the first three hundred years of his- 
life on earth as a bachelor, fifty-four days as a monk, and - 
slightly less than seven hundred years as an omniscient - 
being—one thousand years in all. On the completion of his - 
life-span he passed away on the summit of Mount Girnar 
in Gujarat. He was, at that time, in the company of 536 monks. © 





Other Tirthankaras. 

The predecessors of the twenty-second Tirthankara, Nemi, 
were in the following order: Nami, Munisuvrata, Malli, Ara, - 
Kunthu, Shanti, Dharma, Ananta, Vimala, Vasupujya, - 
Shreyansa, Shitala, Suvihita, Chandraprabha, Suparshva, 
Padmaprabha, Sumati, Abhinanda, Sambhava, Ajita and - 
Rishabha. | 





Life of Rishabha ed 
Rishabha was the very first Tirthankara, and his life, like . 
the lives of others who followed him, was marked by five — 
auspicious events. Four of these occurred when the moon - 
was in conjunction with the constellation uttarshadha, while | 
the fifth and last occurred when the moon was in conjunction - 
with the constellation abhijit. ae 

After thirty-three sagaropamas, Rishabha descended on 
earth from a celestial sphere called Sarvarthasiddha and was > 
conceived in the womb of Marudevi, the wife of Patriarch — 
Nabhi in the land of Ikshavaku. At that time Rishabha was * 
the master of three types of knowledge. When he was . 
conceived his mother witnessed the fourteen lucky dreams. - 
Nabhi himself interpreted these dreams as, in those days, 
there were no dream diviners. The order in which Marudevi's _ 
fourteen dreams appeared differed slightly from the usual; - 
the second dream, that of a bull, appeared first and for this 
reason the child was named Rishabha. Rishabha was born © 
in Chaitra, the first month of the summer season. : 

Rishabha lived as a prince for two million purva years 
and ruled as a king for six million and three thousand - 

















For eighty-three days Parshva practised austerities, 


mortifying his body and enduring all the hardships that 
befell him. On the eighty-fourth day, the fourth day of the 
dark half of the month of Chaitra, he attained omniscience. 
ላ! the age of a hundred years, Parshva breathed his last 
at forenoon on the eighth day of the bright fortnight of the 
month of Shravana, atop the summit of Mount Sammeta, and 
attained moksha. He was, at the time, meditating in a 
posture with uplifted hands. At the time of his death Parshva's 
congregation consisted of 16,000 monks, 38,000 nuns, 64,000 
. laymen and 327,000 laywomen. 


Life of Arishtanemi 

The five important events in the life of Arishtanemi, also 
known as Nemi, occurred when the moon was in conjunction 
with the constellation chitra. Arishtanemi descended to earth 
“after spending thirty-three sagaropamas in a celestial abode 
called Aparajita. He was conceived in the womb of Queen 
Shiva, the wife of King Samudravijaya who was the chieftain 
of the city of Sauripura in Gujarat. At the time of his 
conception his mother envisioned the same fourteen lucky 
dreams that came to all mothers of Tirthankaras. At birth 
he received the name Arishtanemi because his mother had 
seen a nemi made of rishta jewels at the time of his 
conception. 

Arishtanemi is considered to be a cousin of the Hindu 
god, Krishna. The latter felt threatened by the tremendous 
strength of young Nemi since he had been the only one to 
successfully bend Krishna's bow and blow his conch. Krishna 
challenged his cousin to a test of physical strength but failed 
to bend down Nemi's extended arm. 

Krishna and his wives urged Nemi to marry in the hope 
that sexual pursuits would occupy and weaken him. But 
Nemi was more inclined towards disassociating himself from 
women and devoting himself to the pursuits of spiritual 
perfection. He was, nevertheless, persuaded to marry when 
Krishna brought to his attention the fact that all previous 
Tirthankaras had been householders. Accordingly, his 
marriage was fixed with Rajamati, the daughter of King 
Ugrasena. While on his way to the marriage pavilion Nemi 
heard the piteous cries of animals that were to be slain 
for the wedding banquet. Upon hearing the cries, Nemi was 
filled with revulsion for the world and he decided, there 
and then, to abandon the world and became a homeless monk. 
He turned away. || Fig. 23 || 
. Nemi gifted away all his possessions and stepped into his 
renunciation palanquin, Uttarakura. The procession bearing, 
Nemi's palanquin wound its way through the town of 
.Sauripura, and came to a halt outside it in a park called 


Revataka. Nemi alighted from his litter and, under a large their foo 














as Siddharthavana. He alighted from the palanquin and under 
a great ashoka tree he shed his clothes and ornaments and 
plucked out his hair in four instead of five handfuls. Thus, 
he became a holy monk and donned a holy robe. With him 
were 4,000 other men who also entered the order of 
mendicant monks. 

Rishabha practised austerities for a thousand years before 
he attained omniscience. His congregation consisted of 
84,000 monks, 300,000 nuns, 350,000 laymen and 554,000 
laywomen. He dwelt as an omniscient being for a hundred 
thousand purva years minus the thousand years spent in 
austerities. In other words, he lived as a monk for a full 
100,000 purva years. He attained liberation while seated 
cross-legged under a banyan tree, on Mount Ashtapada. 


Sthaviravali 

The second segment of the Kalpa-Sutra—the Sthaviravali— 
lists the genealogy of important teachers of the Jain faith. 
It starts with the eleven disciples of Mahavira — the ganadharas. 


Private Collection 


so did their health and they began to suffer from indigestion. 
Rishabha made the first cooking-pot by moulding clay on the 
kumbha located on each side of an elephant's forehead. 
He taught his citizens the use of clay utensils. || Fig. 24 || 

Until the time of Rishabha there was no institution of 
marriage. People were born as twins—one male and one 
female— and destined to live together and have children. But 
one day, in the steadily deteriorating times, a male child 
died accidentally. The female was left alone and the Patriarch 
Nabhi said, “Let her be the lawful wife of Rishabha." At 
that time the gods came down and prepared a wonderful 
matrimonial pavilion and Rishabha was married to his own 
twin, as well as to the girl whose mate had died. Thus was 
instituted marriage and the ceremonies then observed set 
the pattern for weddings in the future. || Fig. 25 || 

After dividing his kingdom among his hundred sons, 
Rishabha distributed his wealth in the form of gifts. Then, 
in his renunciation palanquin named Sudarshana, he journeyed 
through the city of Ayodhya and arrived at the park known 


Collection, Jain Bhandara, Jaisalmer 








Devarddhi Kshamashramana who is reputed to have codified _ 
the Jain canon in the town of Vallabhi in Gujarat. 


Sadhu Samachari 
The last part of the Kalpa-Sutra contains 68 sutras. These 
state the rules of conduct to be observed by the ordained 
during the four months of the rain-rest. The rules concern 
issues of food, shelter, deportment and travel, and deal with | 
these in a thorough and detailed manner. For example, one 
rule prohibits monks and nuns from eating any foodstu fi 
their bodies are moist. Another allows them to take shelter - 
in a house, grove, open hall or under a tree if it rains while | 
they are seeking alms. But, they must be very particular - 
about whether they should eat, and about what they eat, 
when it rains. Some dictates on deportment mention that | 
monks must not use harsh language, and that they should be - 
forgiving and tranquil. A rule on travel limits the area - 
of movement for the ordained to five kosas all around. — — 
Exceptions to the rules are provided for in cases of | 
contingency. The Sadhu Samachari concludes by acclaiming - 
the virtue of forgiveness and urges the ordained to work. 
unwaveringly towards spiritual fulfillment. UI 
The Kalpa-Sutra ends with this section on Sadhu Samachari. | 
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Four of these disciples combined into pairs and so only nine 

ganas were formed. All ganadharas were proficient in the 
twelve anga and the fourteen purva treatises, and they were 
`... versed in the complete doctrine of the ganins. 

Only one out of the nine ganas, initiated by Arya Sudharma, 
continued the Jain tradition. Arya Sudharma was followed 
ከሃ Jambu, Prabhava, Sayyambhava and by Yashobhadra. 

Yashobhadra's successors were Sambhuvijaya and Bhadrabahu. 


Cem The latter is reputed to have written at least the Jina Charita 


portion of the Kalpa-Sutra. The former, Sambhuvijaya, had 
à disciple named Sthulabhadra. Before Sthulabhadra became 
monk, he had lived with a courtesan named Kosha but 
. after being ordained he shunned her seductions. Kosha was 
given to a charioteer who, in order to win her affections, 

tried to impress her with his skill at archery. He pierced 
some mangoes with an arrow and then kept shooting an arrow 
into the end of the previous one till he could obtain the 
fruits without moving from his place. Kosha then exhibited 
her prowess as a dancer. She placed a needle in a heap of 
mustard seeds and covered it with flower petals. She danced 
on the seeds without scattering them or hurting herself on 
the needle. The charioteer was converted to the Jain faith 
when Kosha explained how her performance was worthless in 
comparision to the achievements of Sthulabhadra. Kosha 
eventually became a Jain nun. || Fig. 26 || 

While Bhadrabahu was in Nepal during the great famine 
in Bihar, the sangha sent 500 monks to him to recover 
the Dhristhivada section of the Jain canon. Sthulabhadra, 
who led the group, was able to learn ten of the fourteen 
purvas of the Dhristhivada. 

The genealogical charts record names of teachers after 
Yashobhadra until Vajra and his followers. While still an 
infant, Vajra heard that his father Dhanagiri had become 
a monk. Vajra wanted to follow the path his father had 
chosen and decided to misbehave until he was allowed to 
do so. Around that time Dhanagiri, now a monk, visited 
his family. His former wife offered him their son, Vajra. 
Dhanagiri accepted the: child and entrusted him to his guru. 
Vajra was sent to live with the nuns and, in the company 
of holy people, he became very well-behaved. Seeing the 
change in her son's behaviour, Vajra's mother attempted to 
regain custody by tempting him with toys. But Vajra refused 
to return to her. Instead he took up a broom that his father 
proffered as a symbolic gesture that he preferred to become 
8 monk. | 
Another list of teachers records names that followed 
Yashobhadra until Phalgumitra. This lists the main disciples 
of each teacher as well as the shakhas started by them. 

The genealogy section closes with a passage venerating 
many teachers, from Phalgumitra to the last teacher 





















floor hall and sanctum area where a minimum quantity of daylight — 
filtered through the facade window-gallery (Fig. 2). 
Because of this protection the paintings on the walls and 
ceilings were in stable and excellent colour condition. In the 
tradition of such painted interiors, every inch of the surface 
was devoted to the depiction of episodes in the lives of Jain. ፡ 
Tirthankaras, in illustrated panoramic maps of the Jain pilgrimage 
centres such as Satrunjaya near Palitana and in detailed but 
stylised representations of the pilgrimage and processional 
routes within these areas (Figs. 3, 4). "TE. 
A charming panel, painted and signed by two traditional artists. 
from Rajasthan’, depicted the post natal rituals and public . 
celebrations following the birth of Mahavira. A long rectangular ` 
painted panel, just below the ceiling above the entrance tothe . 
sanctum, was of particularly fine quality and depicted the — | 
Siddha Chakra. The central square ceiling of the hall, which 
probably bore some of the earliest decorative work painted |; . 
on wood, was an exquisite composition on a bright red ground . 
against which one could discern paintings of a circle of dancing 
Vidyadaras and a pair of airavatas with five trunks, each bearing ~ 
lotus blossoms and chauris (Fig. 1). n 
An adjoining but smaller rectangular ceiling presented an 
equally charming, late nineteenth century version of the . 
celestial scene; the deportment and compositional placing of 
its heavenly musicians owing much to the influence of late - 
Victorian advertising package displays with a pastel colour-palette- 
to match. This contrasted delightfully with its earlier counte 
which formed the central focus of the overall ceiling space - 
where the traditionally symbolic circle-in-a-square format was S 
used for a simple yet striking effect. The composition within — us 
the rectangular ceiling was balanced around a central lozenge — pn 
of a pale brick red colour. Each ceiling centre supported an 
elaborate, traditional, moulded and gilded swaras roundel 
for suspending a chandelier. | 
Along with the painted central square ceiling, perhaps the 
oldest and most striking image was a five-foot-tall diagram on 
teakwood of the Jaina universe in the shape of a man—the 
loka purusha — standing serenely in the Vaishaka posture with 
hands on his hips, depicting the fourteen stages of the process 
of self-realisation. This magnificent and compelling image | 
dominated the hall and for its sheer quality would have deserved 
to be preserved for posterity. It was, however, destroyed | 
when the structure was demolished. The adamant destructive 
posture of the temple trustees in abetting this cultural vandalism 
contrasted starkly with the symbolism of the loka purusha 
image itself (Fig. 5). | 
The sole surviving mural is one of the topographical diagrams 
of the area round Palitana, painted on mirror-glass in a style - I 
suggesting urban influences of the third quarter of the nineteenth | 
century. A railway employee, flagging what was probably the - 
earliest version of a railway engine and train seen by the artist, 
suggests this period. The mural wall overlooked the well of the 
staircase leading to the first floor. and epitomised the ecl actic — 
indigenous artistic styles and influences which could once be 






































Note 


Bombay’s Loss to Posterity 
Foy Nissen 





— When a city landmark, such as some singularly visible structure, 
which focusses a sight line, disappears, the unfamiliar gap is 

- . immediately perceived. But a cultural landmark can also have 

` the form of interior space and decoration or surface treatment 

| not signalled from outside, such as the sumptuous ornamentation 

of a medieval Goan church or, outside urban precincts, the 

sculpted interior of a second century B.C./A.D. cave-shelter. 

The special significance of the site and its total visual organisation 

“give it an impact superior to its surroundings and hence make 

it memorable. Alas, when a culturally significant interior feature 

is destroyed there is often no telltale exterior sign. 

`“ Ata day-to-day level this is of course common experience and 

room-interiors are continually undergoing modification to suit 

sively different owners and uses. It is an exceptional owner 

nt indeed who pays attention to safeguarding the special 

er of a distinctive property and who is guided by conservation 

ples in its maintenance. An example in the loss account 

rossly modified interior of Bombay's famous World War 

o haven, The Bristol Grill, which until 1983 preserved 

ከ6 main features of a lavishly spacious and pleasant art-deco 

interior, Its detail had sustained cultural changes soon after 
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seen on the walls of this Jain temple. This eclecticism was detail, the pride-of-place being given, for instance, in the depiction 
doubtless evolved in the normal course of renovation and of a town house to its sole item of ‘western’ furniture, a classical 
repainting and could have provided a sequential yet concurrent Sheraton arm-chair. 
palimpsest of considerable art-historical value. When the Trustees of this particular Jain temple property 
Peculiar to the needs of metropolitan adaptation were the decided to demolish the 163-year old structure and have it 
dvarapala guardian figures painted on the walls of the lower replaced with a modern traditional conglomerate they were well 
landings of the main staircase, each figure indicating without within their legal rights. While planning a new structure, the 
` words but with a pointing finger the traffic-flow for the way up, Trustees took great care to dispatch a delegation to “all the 
or way down. The way up was indicated by an armed sepoy Jain Shrines” for inspiration and “to copy the best from each 
in the red-coat uniform of the First Bombay Native Infantry. for incorporation in the Bombay design.” 
The way down was monitored by the image of a typical Bombay An even greater and quite laudable ingenuity was exercised, 
- police constable, wearing dark blue uniform, with yellow piping whilst demolition was in progress, to ensure that the inner 
and a flat yellow turban, described in 1838* by Mrs. Postans sanctuary was neither disturbed nor desecrated; nor was daily 
and a sight, somewhat modified in detail, familiar to citizens worship interrupted. Skillful engineering accommodation 
of Bombay until well into the mid-1960s!5 ensured that the process of dismantling and building anew 
Similarly, the numerous topographical and urban scenes depicted could be carried out in a manner that left the core sanctuary 
in the mural tour-maps for pilgrims to Palitana, Satrunjya and structure undisturbed. 
Girnar were rich in suggestive sociological and decorative Had there been more understanding and had greater wisdom 


prevailed then, Bombay and posterity would not have been 
deprived of this priceless historical example of a nineteenth 
century urban Jain religious centre. Perhaps no recent instance 
has so highlighted the lack of legislative awareness of the need 
for a conservation statute which could help preserve our cultural 
heritage. In sharp contrast to the fate of the old Jain temple 
at Pydhonie, pastoral initiative and concern for the preservation 
of two other historical religious shrines in western India merit 
appraisal and more public appreciation. 

December 1982 saw the completion of a careful reconstruction 
of the steeple of "The Mother Church of the Deccan’, St. Mary 5, 
Pune —a Georgian structure first completed in 18257. More recently, 
in 1984, Bombay has been witnessing the careful renovation of 
St. Andrew's Kirk opposite the Naval Dockyard Lion Gate— 
another Georgian church of similar vintage. Although prohibitive 
modern cost precludes the use of original stone materials, this 
church is being meticulously renovated so as to preserve the 
original appearance of its doric columns, ehtablature and gable 
wall, thus preserving a key ingredient of the historic sight-line 
view past Lion Gate, down old Apollo Street to the old Writer's 
Building in the Fort area of Bombay. 
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1 See Arun Gandhi, “Jain Temple Being Razed”, Times of India 
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6 Arun Gandhi, loc. cit 
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The burial mounds of ancient Thracians yield significant infor-. 
mation about their customs and about their belief in life after death. . 
Often, a man is found buried with his wife, his household utensils - 
and his battle chariot. The horses are generally still harnessed to 
the chariot. Similarly, in the Megalithic burials of Maharashtra, 
the warrior is found entombed with his fully caparisoned horse. . 

The major change in the pattern of Thracian culture is considered - 


to have begun at the end of the seventh century B.C. with the . 
northward migration of the Greeks. This migration lasted over two . 


centuries. Interaction with the Greeks resulted in class differen- . | 


tiations and in the emergence of a powerful tribal aristocracy who _ 


owned vast tracts of land and who instituted slave labour. | 
The campaigns of Darius, as well as the Persian marches into. 
Thrace, occurred between the sixth and fifth century B.C. The ` 


East-West marches of the Persian forces acted as a catalyst —fusing . 
the various Thracian tribes into a powerful Odryssian kingdom. © 


The Greeks in Athens looked upon this kingdom as a great ally. 
The history of the Odryssian empire is one of power and prosperity. — 
During the first century B.C., when the kingdom was labouring . 


under the pressure of imminent disintegration it become a target 
of Roman expansionism. The highly progressive Roman civilisation — 


gradually annexed the entire Odryssian kingdom and converted it — 
into a new province — Thrace. A new-found peace and the emergence _ 


of an elite class paved the way for rapid urbanisation and opulence. _ 


Crafts flourished and wealth was reflected in the use of gold and 
silver ornaments and utensils. Such archaeological sites as Oescus, ' 


Nicopolis ad. Instrum, Augusta, Trajana, Serdica and Philippopolis — 


convey images of ancient Roman cities in Bulgaria. In fact, two 


Roman villas, one near the village of Madara in the Shouman: : 
district and the other near Ivailovgrad, demonstrate how temples 
and public buildings were decorated with statuary, painting and 


coloured mosaics. During this period a novel, synthesised culture = 


that incorporated an almost multi-national character emerged. | 
But, once again, the seemingly stable society was to come to 


an end with the eclipse of the foreign power that ruled over Thrace... 


With the gradual decline of the Roman empire around the third . 
century A.D. and its final collapse shortly thereafter, Thrace - 
became politically unstable and vulnerable to outside pressures. 
Historically, Thrace ends here. d 

The history of the formation of the modern Bulgarian state 
spans the next three centuries. It revolves round the Slavs and 
Proto-Bulgars, the latter coming from the Caucasian region. Modern 
Bulgaria was formed in A.D. 681. A brief analysis of Bulgarias . 
Thracian fabric is thus essential in terms of understanding the 
title of the exhibition as well as appreciating its material in the . 
proper context. | ar 

The text of the catalogue is divided into three sections. The first 
two, which deal with Thrace and “The T racians, the y 
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Title 


| : Thracian Treasures from Bulgaria 
Author  : National Museum, New Delhi 


Publisher : National Museum, Janpath, New Delhi-110 011. 
ES 1981. | 
| : : 24.5 x 23.8 cms; pp. 140; 135 black and white plates, 
1 map and 47 colour plates. 
: Not mentioned | 












February of 1981 the National Museum of New Delhi held a 
gnificent exhibition of the antiquarian art treasures from Bulgaria, 
inciding with the thirteen hundredth anniversary of that nation. 
e publication under review features this exhibition. The number 
exhibits, five hundred and fifty in all, is staggering, and so is 
' period covered which ranges from the Neolithic (about six 
llenium B.C.) to the Roman period (around the first-second 
tury A.D.). The treasures of the collection reflect Thracian 

antiquity in Bulgaria. 
Even though traces of human habitation go back to the middle- 
eolithic period (estimated to be between 100,000 and 50,000 
rs ago), archaeologists consider the Musolithic finds (8000 
` years ago) to be of particular import. These remnants include 
. S. dwellings, ovens, tools and weapons. Actual inhabitation of the 
— plains commenced during the Neolithic period, and the discoveries 
-. included in the exhibition pay tribute to the rich heritage of this 
_ phase. The two most important sites of this period are Karanoro 
and Azmak. Antiquities discovered at the communal burial mounds 
at both these sites have much in common with the objects of contem- 
-porary cultures in Asia Minor and the East-Mediterranean region. 
"The first metal weapons and tools date from around 4000 B.C. 
The necropolis discovered near Varna on the Black Sea Coast 
belongs to the Chalcolithic period. As the catalogue informs us: 
“The richness of the treasures discovered there, especially the 
considerable quantity of gold jewellery, indicated that these were 

"the graves of rulers." 
_ It is difficult to determine precisely when the Thracians came 
‘to the Balkan peninsula; they are presumably of Indo-European 
descent. According to Herodotus they represent the second largest 
- vs. Civilisation next to that of India. Among the Thracian tribes were 
— - ከ6 Astae, Beni, Getae, Triballi, Serdi, Moesians and the Odrysae, 
— who were the most powerful. Orpheus, a legendary figure of the 
period was "to some a king, to others a priest, a thinker to the 
losopher and even a legendary singer who reformed the Thracian 
on." He has much in common with India's Blue God, Krishna. 

neus is considered to have ruled over 
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paintings, mosgues and churches, 
dance forms including Kathakali 
and Kuddiyattam. pp. 148. 





An Age of Splendour 
Islamic Art in India 
Projects with perception one 
of the most interesting periods 
of India’s artistic history. 
Contributions on art, architecture, 
jades, arms... pp. 150. 
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Symbols and Manifestations 
of Indian Art 

Explores some interesting but 
unrelated aspects of Indian Art 
with special accent on the 
pioneering efforts in the revival 
of traditional Indian Dance and 
Contemporary Painting. pp. 136. 


Monograph on the multifaceted 
cultural heritage of Maharashtra: 
paintings, art and architecture, 
costumes, spiritual environment, 
arms and armour. pp. 202. 
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The Performing Arts 

Focuses on lesser known aspects 
of the Indian Performing Arts: 
Chhau; Kalaripayattu; Teyyam 
and Bhutas; Tamashas and 
Lavnis. pp. 156. 





The Impulse to Adorn 

studies in traditional indian 
architecture 

Noted authorities discuss different 
vistas of traditional Indian 
Architecture such as carved 
ornamentation in metal, wood and 
stone,textile decorations. pp. 156. 


Now published every quarter in two 
formats: 


The Marg Art Book: 

A deluxe library edition, of over 

150 pages, handsomely cloth-bound 
and dust-jacketed,profusely illustrated 
with more than 40 colour plates and 
130 black and white photographs. 


The Marg Art Magazine: 

An abridged edition, it provides a 
glimpse of Indian culture for all 
interested, but having a slender 
budget. On the same theme as the 
book, the soft-cover magazine edition, 
contains 60% of the articles of its 
hard-cover counterpart. Plus regular 
features: a notes and news section, 
book reviews, and a picture portfolio 
as the specially designed 
advertisement pages. 


| Marg is promoted by Tatas to foster an 


awareness of the arts of India and Asia. 


The Best of Writers 
on Indian Art 
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A galaxy of 
eminent authorities from 
all over the world 
have been regular 
contributors to Marg: 
C Sivaramamurti, 
Douglas Barrett, 
George Michell, 
S. Cary Welch, 
Karl Khandalavala, 
B. N. Goswamy, 
Stella Kramrisch, 
L. K. Srinivasan, 
Jyotindra Jain, 
H. D. Sankalia, 
John Irwin, 
Catherine Asher, 
Pupul Jayakar, 
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LATEST BOOK 


Masterpieces 
of Jain Painting 


In this monograph by 

Dr. Saryu Doshi, Marg presents 
a unique perspective on Jainism, 
the differences between the 
two religious sects with special 
emphasis on their literary and 
pictorial traditions. 

























































us that “up to now only one percent of all Thracian tumuli have — 
been excavated.” If many more such finds come to light, they wil . 
indeed add another dimension to the frontiers of Rome. ام‎ 
Indians will always remember the late Ms. Lyudmila Zhivkova | ee 
who, as the Chairman of Bulgaria’s Committee for Culture, was . 
generally responsible for sending this fine exhibition to India. It 5 0 
a pity that the exhibition did not travel to other major cities in 
India because its content bears relevance to India's history in the . 
context of Achaemenid and Roman influences. The reviewer was _ 
fortunate to see the treasures in Bulgaria itself and also to observe 
the manner in which interesting archaeological sites have be 
preserved in the heart of cities like Sofia and Plovdiv. 
memory of this exhibition now lives through this well-infor 
and well-illustrated catalogue. ፡ 


— Sadashiv Gorakshk ar 


Title : Cire Perdue: Casting in India 

Author ፡ M. V. Krishnan 

Publisher : Kanak Publications, 37B Pandara Road, 
New Delhi 110 003. 

Year : Not mentioned 

Format : 24.5 x 18.5 cms; pp. 100; 1 black and white plate 
and 12 drawings 

Price : Rs. 35.00; $ 7.00 


Metal art forms an important and attractive chapter in the 
history of Indian Art. It begins with the fine statuette of 8 — 
dancing girl from Mohenjodaro and continues with the exuberant __ 
Daimabad bronzes, the bronzes of Kashmir and eastern and western — 
India and, finally, culminates in the fine products of the Chola | 
period (ninth to eleventh century A.D.) in Tamilnadu. The delicacy . 
of modelling, the particular emphasis on divine facial expressions __ 
and the skillful treatment of costumes and ornaments of these . 
figures have attracted the attention of eminent scholars. However, . 
with the increase in the quantity of metal images in later centuries . 
there was a noticeable loss in quality. ie 

While various aspects of this art have been studied over the | 
years, the technique of metal casting has not been adequately . 
dealt with. This lacunae has now been filled by the book under - 
review. In a systematic and wellorganised form, the author 
discusses subjects related to metal casting and the casting methods 
that prevailed in India and neighbouring countries such as Nepal, 
Tibet and Indonesia. The book summarises information regardi 
modelling, casting and finishing that is found in ancient texts su 
the Mansollasa, written by the western Chalukya king, Someshv 
the Silparatna, a Keralite treatise written by Shrikumara, 
the Manasara. Processes such as procuring clay from an 
and mixing it with rice husk juice and brick powder are des 















A rus giving. data. not x found i in these texts. is provided at 





The exhibits are broadly catalogued under headings that 
occasionally overlap: 
1. Neolithic to Bronze Age (Nos. 1-74) 
which includes the Varna Treasures. 
2. Era of legendary kings (Nos. 75-118) 
Late Bronze Age: 1600-1200 B.C. 
which includes 
Vulchitran Treasures (Late Bronze) (Nos. 106-118) 
3. Early Iron Age (Nos. 119-155) 
4. Middle Iron Age (Nos. 156-179) 
.. - 9. Isolated discoveries (Nos. 180-199) 
.። . . 6. Period from 5th to 3rd century B.C. 
Do including the Panagyurishte Treasure (Nos. 200-364) 
7. Jewellery from Seuthopholic 
- Kazanlul Region, Early 3rd century B.C. (Nos. 365-377) 
8. Appliques from Chariots 
from Malakata Mogila (Nos. 378- 384) 
9. Late Hellenistic epoch 
`  third-first century B.C. (Nos. 385-415) 
10. The Roman period (Nos. 416-501) 
. - 11. Coins (Nos. 502-550) 

n the first group, an anthropomorphic female (No. 10) reminds 
of its counterparts from such places as Turang Tepe and Sara 
ከ61. Another interesting figure is the rhyton, shaped as an 
al thropomorphic headless male. 
| terestingly, in the late Bronze Age the discovery of a number 
` of matrices (Nos. 81-87) shed considerable light on the technological 
. aspects of the period. The pottery, however does not demonstrate 
` any special features and the style in which it is painted bears no 
`` resemblance to the Mediterranean pottery of the period. Yet, the 

percentage of gold objects of this period or, for that matter, of the 

entire Thracian era is staggeringly high. 
Distinctive among Iron Age objects are the peculiar iron axes 
» with their iron handles mounted with animal figures (Nos. 124-127). 
“In India such wiry animal figures are seen mounted on pottery 
lids of the Megalithic period. Yet, the iron axes of this area, 
- comparable to the Luristan bronzes, have a naive artistic feeling. 
` Scholars characterise the period of the Middle Iron Age by gold 
and, more recently, by silver jewellery. This is emphasised by the 
pectoral of filigree beads (No. 172). 
The influence of Achaemenid Persia and the affluence it 
generated during Thrace’s Odryssian period is reflected in various 
objects, predominantly in the beautiful rhytons and vessels of gold 
- and'silver (No. 260). A grooved silver beaker from Boukyovtsi has 
` the typical palmette design on its rim. This design was common 
| to Persia (see Ghirshman, Persia, fig. 125) and has become 
the subject of a controversy in the context of the borrowing from 
y Mauryan Art. Although both Darius and Xerxes extended 
paigns into Thrace, and there is the evidence of imposing 
rtefacts, Persian architecture does. not seem to have 












in T 
oman. Empire also exerted certain influences on the 
f Thrace. Thrace’s period of Roman contact is visible 
‹ coins of 11 racian. tribal chiefs. The text informs 











do just this. d 

It is a study of an earlieg phase of western Indian architecture 
that coincided with the Solanki dynasty. It was a period when. 
Gujarat was in close cultural contact with Rajasthan. In fact ' 
several of these sites —Kumbharia, Taranga, Vadnagar—are near . 
the Rajasthan border, while Abu is actually in Rajasthan. The . 
book begins with a portrait of the historical and cultural background. 
leading up to the Solanki period. Of particular interest here is the * 
relationship of royal personalities with the Jain religion. It was 
the patronage of kings that led to the construction of many of . 
the magnificent temples. The next chapter gives important infor- 
mation about the religious traditions of these temple sites, many e 
of which are mountain summits. The connection between these 
tirthas and Jain mythology and hagiography explains the sacred — 
associations with these places. The author draws on both literary 
and epigraphical sources to establish the antiquity of some of 
these sites. E 

Most of the material concerning the temples themselves is . 
presented in the following chapter. Arrangedi in chronological order, . 
from the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries, nineteen temples are 
described in precise detail in terms of their plans, architectural 
components and sculptural ornamentation. The celebrated temples 
at Dilwara (Vimalavasahi and Lunavasahi), Girnar (Neminatha and 
Vastupalavihara) and Shatrunjaya (Adinatha), as well as several. 
lesser-known but equally splendid monuments at Kumbharia (five 
monuments), Taranga (Ajitnatha) and other sites are pur we M 
ct c 













A few ruined temples of the period at Sejakpur and Kanthkot. 
are also included. Despite the tedium of lengthy technical des- 3 
criptions and the reliance on Sanskrit terms (fully explained ina 
glossary at the back), there is much new information. For example, . 
more than fifty minor shrines (devakulikas) in the Vimalavasahi 
Temple at Abu are treated in detail. Such attention to architectural | 
form and decoration has not been paid in any previous study. — . 
For a reader who may be overwhelmed by such a thorough ® 
examination of monuments, the next chapter presents the same 
material in summary fashion, concentrating on chronological deve- 
lopment. The characteristics of the Jain temple style are clarified . 
and the elements of each temple are examined again in relation _ 
to artistic evolution. Sculpture and iconography are then dealt with. _ 
The author does not attempt a complete coverage of the carved . 
ornamentation but concentrates instead on accessory sculptural 
themes — vidyadevis, dikpalas, vidydharas, narrative scenes and. 
decorative and foliate motifs. : 
The study concludes with an estimation of the significance ፲ ; 
the temples which are combined by the author into a coherent 
group. In some ways this is the most significant contribution of 
the book since the western Indian Jain temple-style is clearly D 
defined here. All elements of the building plan — the garbhag he 
mandapa, mukhamandapa, devakulika — are shown to hi: 
cedents in earlier architecture as also a particular e 
Solanki idiom. Door-frames, column types, br: 
does are shown t to ) Be distinctive “tompon 
















A survey of existing casting technique reveals that metal 
artists are mainly in Tamilnadu. They are spread over ten districts 
with the famous artists centered in Tanjore. There are a few 
centres in Andhra Pradesh and Mysore. In North India the religious 
persecution by Muslim rulers brought about a near disappearance 
of metal art except in a few places such as Varanasi, Mathura and 
Hamirpur. Further north in Nepal, the families who still practice 
this art are said to be the descendants of the families of metal 
image-makers belonging to the Pala period in Bengal. In the author’s 
. assessment the methods followed in Tamilnadu and Nepal are 

perfect. A somewhat cruder form of the cire perdue technique 
survives among the tribals of Central India. The preparation of wax 


E models, the creation of a mould with different layers of clay and 
. the process of melting that is in practice in various regions are 


detailed in the book. The preparation of metal alloys for casting is 
. also discussed. The Nepalese artists claim to possess knowledge of 
` the ashta dhatu (eight metals) and the panchaloha (five metals) 
— compositions in alloy making. 
` The author holds that the art as practised in Ceylon is an 
extension of the South Indian process. The contemporary practice 
. western countries is also noted. He has made no attempt, however, 
. to link the available data with the actual bronzes cast through 
. the centuries that are now preserved in temples and museums, and 
as such the work lacks historical perspective. An analysis of at 


“ least a few well-known bronzes and a comparison of their production 


`` techniques with the regional variations would have enhanced the 


` value of the book. 


R. Nagaswamy‏ سب 


“Title : Jain Temples of Western India 
Author : Dr. Harihar Singh 
Publisher : Parshvanath Vidyashram Research Institute, 
1.፲.1. Road, Varanasi 221 005. 1982. 
Format : 29.5 x 22.2 cms; pp. 278; 119 black and white plates 
and 10 plans of temples 
Price : Rs. 200.00 


Almost every student of Indian Art will be acquainted with the 
glory of western Indian Jain architecture. Even if he has not 
"had the opportunity of visiting the sacred mountains of Abu, 

Girnar and Palitana, he will, no doubt, have been attracted by 


Dn . reproductions of the exquisite carvings on the marble columns 
: and ceilings of the monuments at these sites. Many of these 


- Structures are illustrated in general books on Indian Art, and 
several scholarly studies— by James Burgess, M.A. Dhaky and 


۱ ۱ - others—have also appeared. Nevertheless, most of the celebrated 
` - temples and buildings at less-visited sites, had yet to be thoroughly 


5 ۱ described : and illustrated in all of their exuberant detail. Dr. Harihar 


ingh’s volume on Jain temples in western India i isan attempt to s eral 

















misconceptions and distortions implicit in several of these theories, _ S 
the author's treatment assumes an importance far beyond that of — 
a simple account of the progression of his research. The first . 
position is the more apologetic viewpoint that the forest monks - : 
were following faithfully the traditional lifestyle outlined in the 
ancient scriptures. While Carrithers does accept that the conduct — 
of forest monks is based on ancient models, he discovers that - 
these models are not a static tableau of values and precepts followed 
invariably by all monks, but instead were emulated in a unique 
manner by each individual. The second and third theories propose - 
that Buddhist monasticism is a means for individuals within a 
stratified society to escape social oppression; or that renunciation 
is a product of economic hardship. In refuting these proposais 
Carrithers shows the Buddhist tradition to be polysemous; hence 
attempts to explain away worldly renunciation by pointing ti 
negative incentives inevitably ignore those positive motivatio 
that might prompt people to ordain which are equally valid. T 
fourth hypothesis, that emotional and social immaturity prompt: 
some people to enter monastic life, is also rejected because th 
physical and mental difficulties of the forest life would not allow 
those who were not self-sufficient to maintain their vocation. The - 
last theory, that the establishment of the forest lifestyle was 8. 
product of the monks’ superior accomplishments in meditation — 
practice, is also rejected. As Carrithers notes, this view ۰ rest 
upon the notion of the primacy of religious experiences, preferabb 
spectacular ones, as the origin and legitimation of religious action 
(page 18). Carrithers instead discovered that “ . . . the monks pl 
moral purity in the central position I had wished to accord to. 
meditative experience" (page 20). This misconception continues to 
appear in Western writing on Buddhist morality: for example, - 
a recent work on the Vinayapitaka claims that moral conduct is — . 
in fact subordinate to mental culture, rather than being the initial —— 
catalyst of meditation as is taught in the Nikayas and corroborated 
by Carrithers’ study? In his discussion of the primacy of moral —— 
conduct over meditative experience in Buddhist monastic culture, — 
Carrithers draws on the work of Louis Dumont and William James — . 
to show that it is the ubiquitous South Asian appetite for physical - 
and moral purity, rather than spectacular religious experiences, 5 
which informs and supports Buddhist monasticism. EE Va 
A major part of the text involves critical biographies of many — 
of the central figures who helped to re-establish the Ceylonese — 
forest tradition. In order to provide a bridge that will allow Western — 
readers to understand the peculiarly Asian motivations underlying —— — 
Buddhist monastic culture, Carrithers leads into his study of ከ6. — 
Sinhalese movements proper with a chapter (chapter 2) on ከር 
German monk, Nyanatiloka, certainly the father of the burgeoning 
Western Buddhist ecclesia. Nyanatiloka's career is then contrasted . 
with that of Pannananda, one of the earliest of the reformist 
monks who attempted to revive the forest life during the nineteenth. 
century (chapter 4). Carrithers’ treatment of Pannananda is valuak le 
for bringing out the mythic quality of sacred biography and confirms 
the importance of what Ernst Kris has termed “enacted biography” 
in religious hagiography.3 Carrithers then proceeds to cover some. 
of the village ascetics (tapasaya), such as Subodhananda and Tapas 





































and the technical texts are often beyond the capabilities of the 
general reader. The illustrations are less than satisfactory. For such 
volumes to be truly useful to a wider public they should, perhaps, 
have more accessible descriptions and better photographs. To 
attract the attention of the specialist, they should offer considerably 
“new information. For architecture, in particular, this would demand 
measured plans, sections, elevations and details. In this respect, 
+ the volume discussed here merely reproduces material already 
‘published at the turn of the century. Even so it 15 an important 
“and well-organised study, and will no doubt, remain a standard 
reference work for these monuments in the years ahead. 


— George Michell 


— Title ,፡ The Forest Monks of Sri Lanka 

N An Anthropological and Historical Study 

Author : Michael Carrithers 

Publisher : R. Dayal, Oxford University Press, 2/11 Ansari Road, 









© Format : 22.2 x 14.5 cms; pp. xxi + 306; 
۱ 14 black and white plates and 

P ኃ. 7 black and white sketches 

` Price : Rs. 145.00 


In the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, a series of 
reform movements rocked the ossified traditions of Asian Buddhism. 
Throughout the continent, from Ceylon, Burma and Thailand in 
the south to China and Korea in the east, reform-minded monks 
^. sought to rectify the decadence of their indigenous churches by 
e restoring the enervated praxis orientation of the religion.! In his 
masterful study of the revival of the meditative tradition in Ceylon, 
The Forest Monks of Sri Lanka: An Anthropological and Historical 
Study, Michael Carrithers describes and interprets the peculiarly 
Sinhalese variety of this venture. Carrithers takes his investigation 
à step farther than comparable studies by previous scholars: for, 
in addition to documenting the historical ramifications of the 
rejuvenation of the forest vocation (vanavasi), he also attempts to 
elucidate the fundamental social and psychological underpinnings 
`. of Buddhist spiritual culture. For these reasons, his book will be 
— relevant not only to students of Ceylonese religious history but to 
historians and sociologists of religion as well; I have no doubt 
- that Carrither's approach will prove to be a vade mecum for all 
future research into the living traditions of Buddhism. 
rrithers begins his study with an appraisal of five propositions 
ing the foundations of Buddhist monasticism (chapter 1). 
uthor modestly refers to them as his own “working hypotheses" 
guided his own investigation at one time or another; but 
“that Carrithers in fact is challenging some of the most 
n presumptions about Buddhist monasticism that appear in 
ogetic works and Western scholarship. By exposing the 




















Bhuridatto. Chinese Buddhist practice was revived by the Ch an teachers’. 
Hsu-yun and Lai-kuo and its scholastic tradition was rejuvenated by 
T’ai-hsu. Korea saw the re-establishment of an ascetic, meditative tradition... 
under such monks as Yongsong and Man gong. OS 
2 See my review of John C. Holt, Discipline:The Canonical Buddhism — 
of the Vinayapitaka, New Delhi 1981, in Journal of Asian Studies 52, 
1983, pp. 436-7. i 
3 Ernst Kris, Psychoanalytic Explorations in Art, New York 1964, p. 88. 5 


— Robert E. peii | 
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Himi. Their austerities were based on the model of the Jakata 


tapasaya who followed no monastic code and had no connection 
with an established pupillary lineage (chapters 5-7). The success 
of this ascetic movement was limited, according to Carrithers, 
because its adherents did not live up to the image of the well- 
trained monk; in particular, their lack of personal dignity and 
cleanliness grated with Sinhalese expectations. 

The forest revival in Ceylon was a direct reaction against the 
degenerate Buddhism of the villages. Ceylonese village monks had 
become a landed elite with an explicitly social role; many did not 
even know Patimokkha (the foundation of Buddhist monasticism). 
Countering this status quo was a major concern of many of the 
forest reformers. Retanapala (chapter 8) revived the sanghadisesa 
ceremony in order to foster a core of morally pure monks who 
could re-establish the communality of the Sangha based on the 
_uposatha observance. Nanananda (chapter 9) drew upon the 
thirteenth century model of the Ceylonese Mahavihara in his attempt 
to forge a specifically Sinhalese ideal of a vanavasinikaya legitimized 


< by the state. In Carrithers view, however, the most successful of 


these forest movements was that founded by Jinavamsa and 
Nanarama (chapters 10-12). By placing strict limits on the expansion 
of their movement, on their tenth anniversary in 1961, they numbered 
only one hundred monks scattered among forty hermitages — 
they were able to sustain concord and harmony among their 
followers. One of the more fascinating chapters in the book 
(chapter 11) discusses Nanarama's attempt to revive a moribund 
 meditative tradition by assimilating the fashionable Burmese 


ps vipassana methods developed by U. Narada at the beginning of 


this century with traditional written accounts of practice, such as 
those found in the Visuddhimagga. In his final chapter, Carrithers 
covers the career of Tambugala Anandasiri, whose own spiritual 
maturation embodies many of the developments found in the other 
forest movements. His introduction of a simple daily schedule, 
based on the outline appearing the Culagosinga Sutta, is shown 
to epitomize the meditative ideal of the forest life. 

Carrithers deserves special commendation for his impeccable style. 
His writing is not only clear—obviously a desideratum in any 
scholarly composition — but is also evocative and elegant. In combi- 
nation with the unimpeachable organization of his material, the 
book is a sheer delight to read, that kind of rare gem which is both 
enjoyable as well as informative. It deserves, and I hope will 
find, an audience wider than that of the historians and socio- 

logists addressed by the title. Indeed, anyone interested in refor- 
mation as a theme in religious studies—in fact, anyone simply 
looking for a fascinating story well told — should find Carrithers’ 
study compelling and insightful. 


/. REFERENCES 
— . 1 The synchronicity of these reform movements throughout Asia during 


this period is startling. The Burmese meditative tradition, for example, 
was revived by U. Narada, who developed a new approach to the vipassana 
practice that became important throughout South and Southeast Asia. 
Thailand saw the formation of the reform Dhammayuttika sect by King 


^Mongkut and the restoration of the forest tradition under Achaan Mun 
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ratnatraya: the three jewels: right faith or insight, 
right knowledge, right conduct 

rishabha: bull 

sagaropama: an incredible period of time 

sallekhana: ritual death by fasting 

samavasarana: holy assembly of the Jina 

samsara: cycle of transmigration 

samsarin jiva: unliberated soul 

samvara: spiritual path; stoppage of karmic influx 

samyag charitra: proper conduct 

samyag darshana: true insight 

samyag-jnana: right knowledge 

sangha: community 

sanksipta vacana: shorter list 

satya: truth 

shakha: branch; school 

Shakra: Indra 

shastra-bhandara: temple-library 

shastra-dan: religious donation of manuscripts 

shilpa: handicrafts 

shloka: verse 

shramana: non-Vedic tradition; a non-Vedic 
mendicant 

shri-mandapa: ceiling of the crystal enclosure in the 
samavasarana 

shruta-jnana: scriptural knowledge 

shruti: the oral tradition 

shudras: members of the fourth caste; touchables 
and untouchables serving the Kshtriyas and 
Vaishyas 

shuklapaksha: bright fortnight of the moon 

Shvetambara: white (cotton) clad; name of a Jain 
sect whose mendicants wear white garments 

siddha: a liberated soul; a kevalin freed from all 
activities 

siddha-shila: the apex of the universe 

srivatsa: mark on divine beings resembling a 
cruciform flower 

sthapati: master builder 


sthavirakalpin: a monk who lives in an ecclesiastical = : 


community 


sthiti-pratijya: festival honouring the birth of an heir - cue 


sutra: the canonical scriptures ۱ 
svastika: well-being: the stylized wheel of life EIS 
svayamvara: the ceremony where the bride chooses . 

her groom from an assembly of invited guests P 


swayambuddha: enlightenment on one's own accord = = 


syadvada: the doctrine of qualified assertion 

tapas: ascetic penance; austerity Lu 

Tirthankara: the omniscient spiritual teacher of the 
Jains; a synonym for Jina bo 

tirthankaranama-karma: special kind of karma 

vhich ensures that the person will be born a 

Tirthankara 

utsarpini: progressive half-cycle 

vaishya: member of the merchant caste 

vanijya: commercial activities 

vedaniya karma: karma responsible for mundane 
experience of pain and pleasure 

vidya: the arts 

vina: lute 

vistrata vacana: longer list 

yaksha: demigod CS 

yojana: a measure of distance equal to about eight 
or nine miles KH 
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kagani: one of the fourteen attributes of a 
chakravartin 

kalpa: conduct, right behaviour prescribed by rules 

kalpavriksha : celestial wish-fulfilling tree 

kalyanaka: auspicious moments 

karma: action; subtle matter that exists everywhere 

karmabij: the seed of karma | 

karmanasharira : the transmigrating body of karmic 
matter 

kashaya: passion 

kagotasarga: abandonment of the body; a standing 
or sitting posture of meditation 

kevala-jnana : omniscience; knowledge isolated from 
karmic obstruction 

kevalin: one who attains omniscience 

krishi: farming 

krishnapaksha: the dark fortnight of the moon 

kshatriya: member of a warrior caste 

kulakara: patriarch 

kumbha: a boss; pot 

Laukantika: gods belonging to the outermost region 
of the Jambudvipa 

mahaparyaya-jnana: telepathic knowledge 

mahavrata :the five great vows of a mendicant 

makara: sea monster 

malla-yuddha: wrestling contest 

manus: the first law-givers 

masi: writing 

mati-jnana: sensory knowledge; mind-based 
knowledge 

moksha: salvation; emancipation from the cycle of 
births and deaths 

naga: snake 

nagart: script 

nagavimana: a mansion from the netherworld 

namokaramantra : the five-fold obeisance of the Jains 

nandyavarta: a diagram 

nayavada: the doctrine of partial expression of truths 

nemi: the rim of a wagon wheel 

nirgrantha: unattached, without possessions; ancient 
name for the Jain community 

nirjara: dissociation of karmas 

nirvana: release from karmic bondage; liberation 

om: sacred sound formed by combining the first 
syllable of each word in the namokaramantra 

patjama: loose trousers 

pajjosamana : forgiveness 

pajjosavana: the spending of four months of the 
rainy season at one place 

pancha-agni tapas: five-fire penance 

panchakalyanaka: the five auspicious events in the 
life of a Tirthankara 

pani-patra: hand-bowl 

papa: unwholesome karmas 

pata: a painting on cloth or wood 

patli: wooden book-cover 

pudgala: gross matter 

punya: wholesome karma; weal 

purana: old tale narrating the life of a single 
individual; name of a class of sacred texts 
dealing with the lives of Tirthankaras 

purva: an indefinite measure of time, implying many 
thousands of years. 

purva: a group of fourteen Jain canonical texts, now 
extinct 
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١ ahimsa: non-harming 
ajiva: insentient 
anekantavada: the doctrine of manifold aspects 
anga: a group of twelve Jain canonical texts 
anuvrata: minor vow pertaining only to laypeople 
`® aparigraha: non-possession 
arhata: one who has attained omniscience 
artha: import; meaning of a word 
arthashastra: martial arts 
ashrava: karmic influx 
ashta: eight 
asi: government 
ashtapratihara: eight attributes of a Tirthankara 
when hg attains omniscience 
asteya: non-stealing 
` 0:70: demon 
atpati: a type of turban 
- avadhi-jnana: clairvoyant knowledge 
avasarpini ‘regressive half-cycle 
bandha: karmic bondage 
bhattaraka: a class of Jain pontiffs. 
brahmacharya: celibacy 
chakdar jama: a jama with pointed ends 
chakra-ratna: one of the fourteen attributes of a 
chakravartin 
chakravartin: universal monarch 
charma: one of the fourteen attributes of a 
1 chakravartin 
©"  chaturyama dharma: the law of four restraints; 
Parshva's religion 
`. chauri: a yak-tail fan 
e Chetana: consciousness 
— -devadushya: divine cloth 
. dhulishala: outer wall of a samavasarana made of 
ligambara: sky-clad; Jain sect whose monks 















... practice ascetic nudity 

— dikkakumari: celestial maiden 

- diksha: formal initiation into ascetic order 
divyadhvani: miraculous sound 

- drishti-yuddha: staring contest 

` deipa: island 

- gandhakuti: pavilion for Tirthankara in samavasarana 

- ganin: leader of the order 

garbha: conception 

` grunasthana: the fourteen stages of purification 

la-yuddha: a fight in water 
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Century Bhavan, Dr. Annie Besant Road, 
Worli, Bombay-400 025. 
Gram: CENTURY; Telex: 011-2027 
Telephones: 422 6353, 422 6357 


Holy mandapa 


DHRANGADHRA TRADING CO. 
(PVT.) LTD. 

For your requirements of Chemicals 
Manufactured by 

Dhrangadhra Chemical Works Limited 
write to 

Dhrangadhra Trading Co. Pvt. Ltd., 
‘Nirmal’, 3rd Floor, ۱ 

241, Backbay Reclamation, Nariman Point, 
Bombay-400 021. 

Gram: SODASALES 

Telephones: 202 4278, 202 0743 








Jaina Monuments of Orissa. R. P. Mohapatra. 1984. 


20 + 254p., 137 plates, 25 cm, 1 fold map, $120, Rs. 600. The work 
describes the rise and growth of Jainism in India in general and 

in Orissa in particular. It presents a survey of all Jaina Monuments 
in Orissa through illustrative black and white plates. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA ON JAINISM: 

ABHIDHANARAJENDRA: PRAKRIT-MAGADHI-SANSKRIT 
LEXICON: 

VIJAYARAJENDRA SURI: 7 Vols. Reprinted 1985 


Vol. 1: A to Aho: 1037p. 

Vol. 2: A to Uho: 4, 1187p. 

Vol. 3: E to Choha: 15, 1362p. 

Vol. 4: Ja to Nomaliya: 17, 1363-2777p. 
Vol. 5: Pa to Bhola: 1627p. 

Vol. 6: Ma to Vrasu: 1467p. 

Vol. 7: Sa to Hva-hva: 1251p. 

Rs. 10,000. 


The lexicon carries 60,000 Prakrit words and their countless Sanskrit 
equivalents, 4,50,000 illustrative slokas (two line verses or couplets) 
bringing out-varied semantic shades and nuances of Prakrit words, 
etymological details, grammatical features, explanatory articles, 
authoritative commentaries on Jaina texts, mythological stories, 
biographical sketches of Jaina saints and other distinguished men, 
compilers’ notes and a lot more. 


Order From, 


BeRoPublisbing Coppopation 


461, Vivekanand Nagar, DELHI- 110 052. 
Telephone: 7120111; Cable: DEEKAYPUB 


ቁ 


Unfolding the various aspects of 
JAINISM through 

Works that are not only informative 
But Also ‘Evocative’ 





STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE 
IN INDIA: An Anthology of Articles by 
Scholars Eastern & Western. 2 Volumes 

edited by D. P. Chattopadhyaya set: 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY by A. Schwegler 
MODERN PHILOSOPHY by A. Schwegler 
SELECTIONS FROM THE POETRY OF THE 
AFGHANS Trans. by H. G. Raverty 

THE STORY OF THE CALCUTTA 
THEATRES, 1753-1980 by S. K. Mukherjee 


AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF SOUTH INDIAN 


CULTURE by G. Ramakrishna, N. Gayathri 
& D. P. Chattopadhyaya 
SCIENCE AND SOCIETY IN ANCIENT INDIA 
by D. P. Chattopadhyaya 





K. 1 BAGCHI & COMPANY 


International Publishers & Booksellers 


286 8 8 Ganguli Street, Calcutta-700 012. Telephone: 267474 


1-1698 Chittaranjan Park, New Delhi-110 019. 


Rs. 
130.00 


100.00 


. 150.00 


80.00 


200.00 
65.00 


150.00 


120.00 
75.00 


375.00 


160.00 


canti Gangopadhyaya edited. 


. TECHNIQUES IN INDIAN MURAL PAINTING 
"by J. Chakrabarti 
EAST INDIAN ART STYLES: A Study in 
Parallel Trends by B. N. Mukherjee 
SOCIETY, RELIGION AND ART OF THE 
KUSHANA INDIA: A Historico-Symbiosis 
by K. Chakraberti 
MAURYA AND POST-MAURYA ART: A 
Study in Social and Formal Contrasts 
by Niharranjan Ray 
HISTORY AND SOCIETY: Essays in Honour 
of Professor Niharranjan Ray edited by D. P. 
~ Chattopadhyaya 


` A DICTIONARY OF BUDDHISM by T. Ling 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY: An Anthology of articles by 


` Scholars Eastern and Western. 3 Volumes edited 
... by D. P. Chattopadhyaya set: 
` TARANATHA'S HISTORY OF BUDDHISM 





Uu IN. INDIA edited by D. P. Chattopadhyaya 
- ANC "IE! NT SOCIETY by L. H. Morgan 
TN 1 T E SOCIAL HISTORY OF KAMARUPA 
3 Volumes by N. N. Vasu set: 
AYA: Gautama's Nyàya-Sütra with Vatsy- 
Ayana’ 5 Commentary: Complete English 
xi P. . Chattopadhyaya 











For further details of our other publications. both in 


English and Tibetan languages, please write to us at the D 





following address: 
Publication Sales Department 


library of tibetan works and archives (eM 






AT THE HEADQUARTERS OF H.H. THE D 
Gangehen መ Dharamsala- 17621 


NEWLY RELEASED BOOKS AND JOURNALS ON 
. TIBETAN BUDDHISM, CULTURE, MEDICINE ETC. 
` PUBLISHED AND DISTRIBUTED BY THE LIBRARY 
| OF TIBETAN WORKS & ARCHIVES, DHARAMSALA, 
HP. 


1: MEDITATIONS ON THE LOWER TANTRAS (A stair- - 


way for ascending to Tushita Buddha-field). From the 
collected works of the II, V, VII & VIII Dalai Lamas: 
-= compiled & edited by Glenn H. Mullen. 145 pages, 


` ‘Rs. 30.00 (Paperback) Rs. 50.00 (Hard bound). 


2: THE SEVEN INSTRUCTION LINEAGES (Jo Nang 
.. Taranatha), translated & edited by David Templeman. 
128 pages, Rs. 30.00 (Paperback) Rs. 50.00 (Hard bound). 


THE 


| 3:CANDRAGOMIN'S TWENTY VERSES ON 


.. BODHISATTVA VOW AND ITS COMMENTARY 
=o (Sakya Drakpa Gylatsen) translated with an introduc- 
. - tion by Dr. Mark Tatz. 74 pages, Rs. 25.00 (Paperback). 


4: TIBETAN MEDICINE (gso-rig) series no. 6: an occasional 
- - publication for the study of Tibetan medicine, 93 pages, 


L: VOL : ME VII NO. 1&2 


Rs. 20.00 bd tide 





e (Sp: ring & E 1983. A — Journal for the 


a study of Tibet, Rs. 15.00 each. - 





MAHINDRA & MAHINDRA LTD. 


Gateway Building, Apollo Bunder, 
Bombay-400 039. 


Worship of eight directions 


Cond we) Dura Ee o> t 





بحب 





“መይ AA ar UP ted WOT 


ዘሪ Kumars | 


‘Niranjan’, 99, Marine Drive, 
Bombay-400 002. 





The Samavasarana Centre 





THE PREMIER AUTOMOBILES LTD 


=! Lal Bahadur Shastri Marg, Kurla, Bombay-400 070. à 
iiia a Phone: 512 5190 (11 lines) 


Telex: 011-71448 PALB IN. Cable: 'PREMOBILES' 
Regd. Office: 92/93 Maker Towers 'F', 


9th Floor, Cuffe Parade, Colaba, Bombay-400 005. 
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Here 
f n-n-Publisbios Coppopation MM MM 


461, Vivekanand Nagar, Delhi-110 052. AT ITS BEST; 
wonders of the WORLD OF ART 
through 


The Miniature Painting and Painters 
of Persia, India and Turkey 

From the 8th to the 18th Century 

F. R. MARTIN 


E Vol. I- Text, XII, 156p., 44 figs., 
5 Colour Plates, 40 cm. 
Vol. II-Plates. VI, 14p., 271 Plates 
(Black & White), 40 cm. 


Portrait of Shah Jahan. About A.D. 1640. Rs. 4000/- 

It is an illuminating study of the 
Miniature Painting and Painters of 
Persia, India and Turkey from the 

8th to the 18th century in two volumes. 
It starts with Arabian art, going 


, 


perk. onto the various schools of the early 


Persian Miniature Painting and further 
throwing light on the Miniature Painting . 
in India and Turkey, the Persian 

Painters in the 18th and 19th centuries. 

It also integrates the art of illumination 
of Manuscripts, the techniques " 
employed, the colour and paper used. 


A detailed exploration of the realm of 
Persian art, the European influence on 
it and the Indian and Turkish Miniature 
Painting provide the finishing touches 
to the work. 


E 
We enjoin you to partake this 'Elixir 
of Life' making this work of beauty 
‘A Joy for Ever’. ብ 
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Han to Ch’ing to be seen in Detroit, 
Seattle and Honolulu in 1981, selects 
jades for the scholar’s desk from the 
exhibition for the February issue. In 
March Valrae Reynolds introduces the 
reader to Tibetan costumes and textiles ቅ 
from the rich collection of Tibetan art 
at the Newark Museum, and Richard 
Kilburn discusses Chinese Transitional 
ceramics with numerous illustrations. 
The April and forthcoming issues will 
include ‘Travelling the Tokaido with 
Hiroshige’ by Stephen Addiss, and 
‘Eight Dynasties of Chinese Painting’ by 
Janet Carpenter; Robert Mowry will 
profile the Chinese section of the 
Rockefeller Collection which will be 
installed in the new Asian House Gallery 
in New York in May. 


Reserve your personal subscription now. 


US$45.00 or £32.00 per annum 

world wide 

Air speeded delivery to the U.S. $70.00 
Air speeded delivery to the U.K. £40.00 


| To: Orientations, 13th Floor, 
| 200 Lockhart Road, Hong Kong 


Please send me one year of Orientations 
| (12 issues) to the address below. 1 
| enclose my remittance of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| (Cheques and postal orders to be | 
| crossed, and made payable to | 
۱ Orientations). ۱ 
| Name | 
| 
| 
| 


| Address 





Whatcan 
Orientations 
offer the 


collectorof | 
Oriental 


antiques? 





As a reader of Marg you are a person 
who would appreciate Orientations — 
the unique monthly magazine devoted to 
Asian art, bringing its readers articles 
contributed by experts on every aspect 
of the arts of the Far and Near East, 
Southeast Asia and the Indian 
subcontinent in a wealth of informed 
text and lavish illustration. 


It provides the collector with regular 
reports analysing price and collecting 
trends at auctions in London, New York; 
Hong Kong and other centres, and a 
calendar of events listing the most 
important exhibitions of Asian art all 
over the world. 


Orientations is itself a collector's item 
with an excellence of production and 
printing found only in the most 
expensive art publications. Measuring 
210mm x 286mm, it is *perfect bound' 
with a strong laminated cover, and 


contains some 74 pages, most of them in 


full colour. 


Orientations is a magazine that you will 
enjoy reading at your leisure, and one 
that you will keep to read and refer to, 
again and again. 


Here are some of the highlights of 
recent and forthcoming issues. In 
January Alfreda Murck tells the story 
behind the design and construction of 
the Chinese garden court at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, to be 
opened to the public in the spring of 
1981, and Marjorie Williams outlines 
500 years of Korean painting from 
examples in the exhibition 5000 Years of 
Korean Art currently touring the United 
States. James C. Y. Watt, Guest Curator 
of the exhibition Chinese Jades from 
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Book of the year! 






PANORAMA OF 


For the first time in India and abroad 
A colourful and exhaustive study 









Some of the highlights include: 

* Earliest Jain temples in India at Aihole 
& Kanchi. 

* Natural caverns with early Brahmi 
inscriptions in the Eastern Ghats. 

* Rock cut caves and sculpture at 
Badami, Ellora and Kalugumalai. 

* Bahubali Colossus. 

* Exquisite bronzes representing 
Tirthankaras, Yakshas and Yakshis. 

* Rare ancient palm leaf manuscripts 
including those at Moodbidri. 

* Murals from Ellora, Sittannavasal, 
Tirupparuttikkunram, Sravanabelgola, 
Tirumalai, Armamalai, 
Vijayamangalam. 

And many more picturesque views of 
temple cities and ancient sites. 


A wealth of material for researchers and 
art lovers everywhere. 





564 COLOUR AND MONOCHROME PLATES 
ON 372 PAGES IMPORTED ART PAPER 





PRICE: Rs.650/- per copy 

For your copy write today to: 

The Circulation Manager, THE TIMES OF INDIA 
7, Bahadurshah Zaffar Marg, New Delhi 110002 
Bombay-Ahmedabad-Madras-Calcutta 


UBS Publishers Distributors Ltd. 
New Delhi-Bombay-Bangalore-Calcutta-Kanpur- 


JAPAN 

Maruzen Company Ltd., 
Book Department, 

3-10, Nihonbashi 

2 Chome, Chuo Ku, 
Tokyo 103, JAPAN. 


SRI LANKA 

A.J.L. (Publishers) Ltd., 
23-1/6 Canal Row, 
Colombo - 1, 

SRI LANKA 


Whole Earth Book Store, 


Jain art, vibrant and intrinsically relevant, 
has survived the ravages of time and has 
been kept virtually intact in its original 
glory. 

Every phase of Indian art is represented 
by a Jain version and each one of them is 
worthy of meticulous study and 
understanding. 

The first in the series of many volumes, 
VOLUME 1: SOUTH INDIA isa 
magnificently produced and splendidly 
illustrated book. It presents a historical, 
artistic study and development of Jain 
art, architecture, sculpture, painting and 
other art forms, evaluating their 
contribution to the main-stream of art in 
India. 


This painstakingly researched volume 
with an exhaustive, authoritative text 
explores in detail many little-known 
places and monuments, rare sculptures, 
paintings and epigraphs from Andhra 
Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, Kerala, Karnataka 
as well as Ellora in Maharashtra. 


or 


or 
Madras 


UK AUSTRALIA 
Independent Publis:'iing 
Co. Ltd., 81-83, Bourke Street, 
38, Kennington Lane, Me!bourne 30000, 
London SE11 4LS, AUSTRALIA. 

U.K. 




















4 PANORAMA D 


JAIN ARI 


OUR DISTRIBUTORS ABROAD 


US & CANADA 


HOLLAND 
International Press Public, AU Bout Du Monde 


Box 3185 Station “D”, Books, 
۲۵/۵۳۸۵ (Willowdale), Singal 313, 
Ontario, M2R 3G6, Amsterdam, 
CANADA. HOLLAND. 











“ኤን” 





Buying Agents and Consultants for 
Departmental Stores and Wholesalers A 
the World Over 


4/45, Prospect Chambers Annexe, 
6, Pitha Street, Off Sir P. M. Road, Bombay-400 023. 


“810. 16503, Bombay-400 026. 
Phone: 310353/258287; Gram: INDIAEXPO); Telex: 11-3972 EXPI IN 
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Folio from Laghu Sanghrahani Sutra dated 1604 l | ; ۱ ۱ 
٠ Spencer Collection, The New York Public Library, Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foundations, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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